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ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 


are sometimes made that English 
opinions with regard to the affairs of the Continent 
are not only wrong or hazy, but are capricious, and are 
often strong one way for a time, and then just as strong 
the other way. We judge the inhabitants of other European 
nations, it is said, from our own insular point of view, are 
very unjust, admire the wrong men, and adore or detest 
equally without foundation. In contrast with these shift- 
ing, confused, and ill-informed judgments, we are asked to 
compare, greatly to the disadvantage of our more democratic 
times, the steady purpose and definite aims of England 
when it was under the rule of a governing class, and was 
the soul of the coalition against Napotzeoy. No doubt 
much of what is written and said in England about Euro- 
pean nations in these days is not very valuable, but there 
are some things to be considered on the other side. It must 
be remembered that, if we have wrong opinions about other 
European nations, and do not understand much about 
them, we are at least the only European nation which tries 
to know anything about other members of the European 
family, or to form anything that can be called an opinion 
about them. Frenchmen—even intelligent and well-educated 
Frenchmen—know asa rulesimply nothing about England or 
English politics or society. There is in one or two German 
papers a correspondence from England which is not 
wholly unmeaning, but that is all that can be said. English- 
men at least try to know something about the Continent. 
‘The leading papers keep correspondents in every great 
capital, and all the principal events of European history 
are copiously and not inaccurately described. When 
Englishmen read they read to form an opinion, and if they 
form an opinion they like to express it. The less they 
know the sooner they are ready to pronounce a judgment, 
and most readers are naturally guided in a great measure 
by what their favourite journal says on Continental topics. 
A great many rash judgments are thus pronounced ; but 
other nations fall into fewer errors, not because they know 
more, but because they know less. In the old days a few 
persons in the upper circles kept up communication with 
the Continent, and knew something of what was going 
on there. A definite policy, which was not by any 
means always a wise policy, was pursued in the 
constant search for the balance of power, and all 
the negotiations, bargains, plots, and schemes that 
bore on this policy were known to those who interested 
themselves in the preservation of what were understood to 
be English interests. Now the governing class in England 
is so wide that no one can say where it begins or where it 
ends. Everybody judges for himself, in the sense of 
repeating as his own the last thing he has found in his 
morning newspa This does not lead to much useful 
result immediately, but it is the only way in which bodies 
of men can begin to move forward. To get them interested 
in anything is the first step to getting them to havea 
moderately right opinion about it; and they must pass 
through the stage of having little knowledge and strong 
but wrong opinions to the stage of having a fair amount of 
knowledge and guarded but tolerably right opinions. 
The misjudgments of Englishmen about Continental affairs 
may therefore be to a great extent excused. But the 
degree of error and variability attributed to English 
opinion about the Continent is itself much exaggerated. 

here are many leading subjects of Continental politics 
as to which the popular judgment of Englishmen has been 
consistent, and as it seems to us right, and much of such 
variability as exists proceeds from a cause which is in 


itself a creditable one. Englishmen as they begin to 
know and think more about the Continent learn to be shy 
of their own insular prejudices. They try to see 
with the eyes of others. They are even captivated with 
Continental things and people simply because they are not 
English. They distrust the application of general principles 
which suggests itself most readily, and they are often thus 
led to take up first this and then that theory about 
France or Germany, and do not heed the reproach of in- 
consistency, because they are anxious to understand, or 
seem to understand, successive sets of people and different 
guides of Continental opinion with whom they feel they 
have not much in common, and to whom this very feeling 
makes them wish to be generous and lenient. 

The Chislehurst demonstration has served as the most 
recent occasion for unfavourable criticism on English 
opinion. The Prince IwpertaL has been flattered and 
praised, his qualifications for a great station have been, it 
is said, ridiculously exaggerated, and the Empire is now 
spoken of as the only chance of safety and happiness for 
France. It is but a short time since those who are so 
warm in their admiration of the Empire and of the late 
Emperor lavished all the resources of rhetoric in denun- 
ciations of the Man of Sedan, and of the rotten system 
which he had built up by intrigue and violence. 
Possibly there may be some truth in the accusation, 
and there may be a little want of political prin- 
ciple at the bottom of this striking change of opinion. 
But it may be remarked that Englishmen cannot be much 
blamed for not being wiser in judging of French affairs 
than Frenchmen. If there has been a change here in 
opinion as to the Empire, so there has been in France. It 
is beginning to be seen there that the Emperor was not the 
only person responsible for the disasters of the war ; and 
weariness of the conflicts of parties in the Assembly, and 
disgust at the short-sighted policy of the Duke of Brocum, 
and at the scandals of the Government of National Defence, 
have made men more ready to pardon the errors and follies 
of the Government that kept France going in some shape 
during a long period of prosperity. There does not seem 
any inconsistency in saying that the Imperial system was 
a bad one, and that S was nothing but a stern punish- 
ment for grave faults, and yet in saying that the subse- 
quent experience of France shows that the Empire was 
only one among many bad experiments which the French 
seem willing to try successively. We must look sometimes 
at what is, as well as at what ought to be, and although 
the restoration of the Empire would be probably a very 
bad thing for France, and would certainly show that 
the nation was incapable of rising for the present 
above a low level of political morality, yet there 
would be advantages in an Imperial restoration which 
have, as a matter of fact, attractions for many French- 
men, and may, if the Broaiie Government lasts in 
France, soon have attractions for a great many more. . 
The Coup d’état was an act of cruel treachery, but it is 
a very bad way of judging the recent history of France 
to set about looking at the whole reign of the late Emperor 
as if there were nothing but the Coup d’état in it. The 
Emperor was a man with many good and some great quali- 
ties, and his good qualities as well as his bad made them- 
selves apparent in his life. To recognize this, and to recog- 
nize that France once recognized it and will probably 
recognize it again, is not to abandon a standard of right 
judgment, but simply to accept the facts of French life. 
Perhaps some Englishmen may be inclined, if they see 
that very violent and one-sided judgments against a 
man or a party are unsound, to rush too much into the 
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other extreme, and to put as thick a coat of whitewash as 
they can command over the black paint they have been 
daubing on too liberally before. But it is difficult to say 
why utterances made in this frame of mind should be 
dignified with the name of English opinion. They are only 
at the most contributions to English opinion, and the real 
English opinion on Continental matters, so far as there 
can be said to be such an opinion, is not the opinion 
of such hasty judges, but that of the bulk of moderate 
and fairly informed men, which in the long run deter- 
mines the judgment of the nation, and, unless in mo- 
ments of panic or of popular excitement, determines its 
foreign policy. 

When the matters to be judged of are such as Englishmen 
can understand without much difficulty, when the course 
of political action has been consistent, and there has been 
nothing to provoke much censure in the personal careers of 
those who have taken leading parts in that political action, 
English opinion is consistent, reasonable, and unmistakable. 
The King of Iraty has now been twenty-five years on the 
throne, and the Italian nation has just made his completion 
of this period of his reign an occasion for testifying its good 
will towards him. Italy owes much to him, and is glad to 
testify its gratitude. For more than half his reign he has 
been waging a great battle, first against the Austrians, 
and then against the Porr, and he has won the battle 
against both enemies. The Italians have shown a very 
considerable capacity for managing their affairs. They 
have clung to unity in spite of many attempts to 
shake them in their purpose; they have gained something 
like security in most of their provinces, and they have 
managed in one way or other to get their ecclesiastical 
policy tolerated, even where it might seem most likely to 
give offence. The Duke of Broctie dined with the Italian 
Minister to celebrate the day kept in honour of Vicror 
Exmanvet, and got well abused by the clerical journals for 
doing so; and, although this is a small thing, it is some- 
times by small things that nations can judge how they 
stand with the world. During the whole part of the Kixa’s 
reign which has witnessed the rise and progress of his 
kingdom, English opinion has never wavered. It has been 
warm and steady in favour of the Italians. It has applauded 
their efforts and approved their purpose. Of course there 
have been Englishmen who have differed from their 
countrymen as regards Italy. Mr. Disrarwi, for ex- 
ample, tried at one time to hand on the traditions 
of the Tory party which saw in the temporal power 
of the Pore a humble means of preserving the Euro- 
pean equilibrium, and keeping a hold over the Irish 
priests. But the general current of English opinion 
was quite steady, and flowed! uniformly in favour of Italy. 
When, on the other hand, there is great difficulty in under- 
standing the problems to be solved and the circumstances 
in which a foreign country is placed, English opinion is 
hesitating, or, if not hesitating, is hasty, anc ¢hanges not 
unnaturally as new facts present themselves, or new ideas 
are seized. The King of Iraty is not the only sovereign 
in whose honour a celebration has been going on this 
week. The German Emperor reached the age of 
seventy-seven a few days ago, and his birthday was 
made a national festival, What do Englishmen think 
of him, and of the use he made of his French vic- 
tories, and of the laws which he and his great Minister 
are enacting against the priests ? Most sensible English- 
men are content to own that they do not really know 
what to)think. They feel that the limits of defence 
against future attacks which a victorious nation may wisely 
set are not to be easily ascertained, and that the issues 
between Ultramontanism and modern society are very deep 
and wide. The consequence is that English opinion on 
current German politics is somewhat hazy and variable ; 
but then it may be almost said to be desirable that this 
should be so, for the subjects to be discussed and weighed 
are too large and complicated to admit as yet of a clear 
and consistent opinion of any real value being formed 
about them. 


RATES AND TAXES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


= STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has displayed in his 
answers to a dozen deputations the prudent reticence 
which may be expected from a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. No body of brewers, of maltsters, of farmers, of 
applicants for the removal of direct or indirect taxes, will 
be able to charge Sir Srarrorp Norrucore with a breach 


of faith when his Budget is produced. Mr. Disrazn has 
unfortunately been far less discreet than his colleague. 
Lord Hamprox, in explaining the grievances of ratepayers, 
naturally omitted all reference to the arguments which 
have been urged against plans for relieving local taxation. 
The leading member of a deputation is understood to speak 
as an advocate, and to present to the Minister whom he 
addresses only the side of the question which he for the 
time represents. In his reply Mr. Disracti thought fit to 
use even stronger language than Lord Hampron’s, and to 
pledge his Government to deal with local taxation during 
the present year. It was, he said, utterly unjust to levy taxes 
for general purposes on one kind of property; yet every tax, 
national or local, is levied for purposes not directly connected 
with the subject-matter of taxation. The excise on spirits is 
applied to the maintenance of the army and navy, although 
consumers of gin and whisky have no exclusive interest in 
the national defences. The house duty is charged on one 
description of property consisting of houses of 2o0/. rental, 
and the Income-tax falls only on incomes exceeding rool. 
a year. The reverse of Mr. proposition would 
be so far truer that it would be more conformable to uni- 
versal practice. It is wholly impossible to determine 
whether a tax on any particular article or on any special 
kind of property is just until it is compared with other 
taxes which may perhaps redress the balance. It is also 
material to inquire into the duration of the burden, for 
charges which have for a long series of years been taken 
into account in contracts and purchases involve no injustice 
to the actual taxpayer. There was far too much of the 
politician and the partisan in the tone as well as in the 
substance of Mr. answer to the deputation. It is 
greatly to be regretted that he has never acquired a techni- 
cal knowledge of finance, and also that, unlike some of his 
predecessors who shared his deficiency, he is not willing to 
devolve on skilled advisers the responsibility of dealing 
with taxation. 


A deputation was about the same time urging upon the 
CuanceLtor of the Excnrquer the repeal of a tax which 
exactly satisfied Mr. Disrac.i’s definition of a burden im- 
posed for general purposes on one kind of property. The 
brewer’s licence is paid by the brewer out of his own 
pocket, inasmuch as the custom of the trade and the nature 
of the article in which he deals render it impossible for him 
to transfer the burden to the consumer. A charge of 
400,000]. a year cannot be distributed over hundreds of 
millions of pints of beer annually consumed. One of the 
strongest objections to the arbitrary imposition of burdens 
on special classes of the community is that the grievance 
attracts little sympathy from those who are indirectly 
benefited by the inequality. The prosperous body of 
brewers are not commonly regarded with compassion, and 
yet they are entitled to justice. Sir Srarrorp Norrscore 
was scarcely accurate in comparing their demand for relief 
with the proposal for abolishing the Income-tax. A fallacy 
was implied in the question whether the abolition of the 
licence duty would affect the price of beer ; and Mr. Pryor, 
as the leading member of the deputation, virtually threw 
his case away when he hastily, and perhaps incorrectly, 
answered that, although the price would not be altered, a 
better article would be supplied for the money. The real 
objection to the tax is that it is arbitrarily imposed, not on 
the consumer, but on a limited class of producers. The ex- 
ceptional favour accorded to the representatives of the 
ratepayers will dissatisfy both the community at large and 
the more judicious owners of real property. Possessions. 
which are invidious because they are visible derive 
security from the not less perceptible contribution which 
they make to public wants. As soon as Sir Massey Lopes 
had obtained his untoward victory over the late Govern- 
ment, Mr.GosceN took the opportunity of proposing a large 
addition to the taxes which already fall on landowners. 
Notwithstanding the late Conservative reaction, landed 
property will perhaps after no long interval be again as- 
sailed, and popular envy and cupidity will be stimulated by 
any exemption which may have been obtained by the 
favour of a partial majority. Mr. Disrarti’s boast that he 
originated the agitation for the relief of ratepayers may 
perhaps be well founded; but a Minister sometimes does 
well to forget the measures which he may have supported 
in Opposition. If he and his party were too deeply pledged 
to repudiate the claims of Lord Hampron’s deputation, it 
would have been possible to postpone the matter for the 
present year, or at least to withhold promises of redress 
until after the production of the Budget. The Government 
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will have no difficulty in carrying through the House of 
Commons any scheme for transferring public charges from 
the rates to the taxes; but Mr. Guapsronr and several of 
his late colleagues will be formidable financial critics, 
although for the present their party is not strong in 
numbers. By mixing up politics with finance, Mr. Disrag.i 
deprives himself of the right of commenting on Mr. Griap- 
STONE’S most conspicuous error. 

Mr. Larna’s speech on the Income-tax was highly season- 
able, although he can scarcely have been aware of Mr. 
Disraer’s premature disclosures. It is well that financiers 
of authority should protest against the cant of describing 
as a war tax a mode of providing revenue which has been 
deliberately maintained by successive Governments and 
Parliaments during thirty years of peace. It is, as Mr. 
Larva said, uncertain whether there would have been in 
recent times any surplus if the Income-tax had not supplied 
a contribution which has never been less than 5,000,000l. 
By the aid of the Income-tax 40,000,0001. of taxes have 
been removed, nor is there any reason why the process 
should now be discontinued. Even the mistakes which the 
Government is apparently about to commit furnish addi- 
tional reasons for retaining the Income-tax. When the 
ratepayers complain that one kind of property is subjected 
to exceptional burdens, they point directly to a charge on 
personal property which can scarcely be levied except in 
the form of an Income-tax. There would have been no pre- 
text for their agitation if it had been possible to raise a local 
Income-tax in the form of a rate upon personalty. It is 
true that while Mr. Disraeti’s policy of relieving local 
taxation renders the Income-tax still more indispensable, 
it is likely at the same time to make it more unpopular. 
The tradesmen who conduct the agitation against the tax 
will find a plausible argument in the suggestion that a part 
of the proceeds is applied, not to national purposes, but to 
the relief of owners and occupiers. The contributors of the 
greater part of the revenue arising from the Income-tax 
have, as Mr. Lame remarked, never complained of the 
burden. Until lately the agitation was directed exclusively 
against Schedule D; but in the course of a controversy 
which has lasted for twenty years some popular delusions 
have become untenable; and malcontent shopkeepers no 
longer hope to secure exemption for themselves except 
under colour of a total repeal of the tax. It is for this 
reason only, as the spokesman of an Income-tax deputation 
lately confessed, that the Government is urged by a 
minority of direct taxpayers to sacrifice an income of 
five or six millions. But for Mr. Guapsrone’s adhesion 
to the clamour for repeal it would have seemed impossible 
that any Chancellor of the Exchequer should comply with 
a partial and unreasonable demand. 


The advocates of repeal are perfectly consistent when 
they object to proposals for the relief of small incomes. 
Any arrangement by which a tax may be made more 
equitable or less unpopular necessarily weakens the argu- 
ments of its opponents, but it is surprising that those who 
have long denounced the taxation of trade profits should be 
shocked at a proposal for raising the limit of exemption on 
the pretext that it tends to confiscation. It has been ex- 
plained again and again that a small household pays a 
larger proportional amount of indirect taxes than a large 
establishment ; and the rise in the price of ordinary articles 
of consumption furnishes in itself a sufficient reason for 
altering the standard of exemption. The argument of con- 
fiscation may be met by the plan of levying the tax ex- 
clusively on the excess of income beyond a fixed amount. 
A part of the surplus could not be better employed 
than in providing for an adjustment which would 
in fature greatly mitigate the discontent caused by the 
tax. The House of Commons will probably adopt any 
Budget which may be proposed by the Government, but, 
although it is almost impossible to oppose the removal 
of any burden, the repeal of the Income-tax would 
cause much dissatisfaction. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Larne’s speech was received with approval by both 
sides of the House. The soundest portion of the Liberal 
party would condemn the policy of unnecessarily increasing 
or perpetuating indirect taxation; and the representatives 
of the landed interest cannot but be aware that sooner or 
later realized property, if it were relieved of the Income- 
tax, would be Kable to the readjustments which were indi- 
cated in Mr. Giapsrone’s Greenwich address. A reduction 
of the tax from threepence to twopence in the pound would 
be a feeble compromise, though such a change would be 
preferable to total repeal. There is fortunately no reason 


to apprehend that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore will begin his 
official career by converting a surplus into a deficiency. 
His chief has indiscreetly pledged the Government to bestow 
a portion of the surplus on the ratepayers ; and in the pre- 
sence of a stagnant or declining trade it will be necessary 
to allow an ample margin between the estimates of revenue 
and of expenditure. If there is a disposable balance, it 
would be most advantageously applied to the repeal of the 
sugar duty, although Mr. Disraz.i expressed a contrary 
opinion in one of his election speeches. 


SPAIN, 


ys result of the battle which was proceeding on Thurs- 

day last between Serrano and the Carlist commander 
to the west of the beleaguered town of Bilbao will probably 
be decisive. On the 26th Serrano occupied some of the 
positions of the Carlist army; but in his telegraphic reports 
he claimed only a partial success. The lines of Somorostro are 
strong; but the assailants have a great superiority in artillery. 
The gencrals in command are the ablest on either side. 
It is but lately that, for the first time in nearly forty years, 
the Carlist insurrection has assumed the proportions of 
a regular civil war. The enthusiasm of the population 
in the Royalist districts must be thoroughly genuine, 
for the difficulty of Don Cartos and his generals is not to 
obtain recruits, but to find arms for the levies which flock 
to his standard. It is said that whenever one of the 
enemy’s convoys is intercepted, a number of men corre- 
sponding to the stock of rifles which may have been 
captured is immediately added to the Royalist army. No 
intelligible explanation has been given of the means by 
which the Pretender obtains funds for the heavy expenses 
of the campaign. No Carlist loan has been publicly nego- 
tiated, nor is it known that capitalists in any country are 
interested in the success of the enterprise. The insurgents 
are deficient in cavalry and artillery, but they appear to be 
well provided with small arms, and the rarity of desertions 
proves that the troops are not dissatisfied with their pay 
and provisions. It is now many weeks since they invested 
Bilbao; they have occupied Olot, and threatened Gerona 
and Valencia; and in one considerable engagement they 
obtained an undisputed victory. The summary dismissal 
of the Cortes and the Republican Ministry at the beginning 
of the year, and the simultaneous reduction of Carthagena, 
appeared to be fatal to the hopes of the Carlists; and it is 
certain that the accession of Pr y Marcan, and the 
Federalists to power would have rendered the Northern 
insurrection irresistible; but, although a military leader 
has now for three months been at the head of the Adminis- 
tration of Madrid, the war has until lately not been 
prosecuted with extraordinary vigour. Marshal Serrano 
probably found when he took office that the demoralization 
of the army through the former efforts of the Republicans 
had for the time deprived the Government of the means 
of terminating the civil war. It was not until the failure of 
Mortons to relieve Bilbao, that the Chief of the Govern- 
ment determined to take the command in person, and to 
accumulate on the scene of action all his disposable forces. 
A struggle between armies which are severally estimated 
at the number of twenty-five or thirty thousand men is 
more serious than any contest which has occurred in Spain 
since the date of the Convention of Bergara. As lately as 
the autumn of 1872 Serrano, then commanding in the 
name of King AMADEO, suppressed the Carlist rising with an 
army of a few thousand men. 


The defeat of the Chief of the Government at the head 
of the principal Spanish army would probably cause a 
renewal of the political agitation which has been of late 
strangely suspended. The Federalists or Socialists, who 
are the only genuine Republicans in Spain, were strong 
enough, although they formed a small minority of the 
whole population, to obtain undisputed possession of power 
on the abdication of the Kinc. Soon afterwards they sum- 
moned a Cortes which, like al! Spanish Assemblies, repre- 
sented only the party which hxppened for the moment to 
be dominant. In the course of a few months two or three 
successive Ministries, consisting of charlatans who were 
scarcely distinguishable from traitors, rapidly reduced the 
country to a state of anarchy which tended to social and 
political dissolution. The commencement of a reaction 
was indicated by the accession to power of CasTELar, who 
had the honesty and courage to repudiate in practice the 


doctrines which he had spent his life in preaching. When 
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the Cortes, after a long suspension of its sittings, refused 
to support the only respectable leaders of the Republican 
party, the vigorous action of Pavia and the dictatorship 
of Serrano were almost universally approved; yet it 
cannot be supposed that the irreconcilable faction 
has been either annihilated or converted. The pro- 
moters of the Carthagenian insurrection furnished the 
Carlists with an opportunity of organizing their forces in 
the North; and probably the capture of Bilbao and the 
repulse of the relieving army would be regarded with com- 
placency by the Republican malcontents. It is not im- 
robable that the operations of Srrraxo may be influenced 
. the fear of political disaffection ; but if he has the good 
fortune to retarn in triumph to Madrid, he may for the 
present defy all opposition. His own ulterior designs are 
only subjects of conjecture. It is possible that he may 
prefer the Presidency of a Provisional Government during 
an indefinite time to the exercise of the same power as 
Regent in the name of Don Atroxso. In common with all 
other military and naval chiefs, SErRaNo is opposed to the 
permanent adoption of a Republican form of government, 
and his opinion is probably shared by all the upper and 
middle classes of Spain, and by a large section of the 
try. Until the Monarchy is restored, the constitu- 
tion of Spain will resemble the intermittent form of govern- 
ment enjoyed by the Israclites during the turbulent period 
recorded in the Book of Judges. When the Republicans 
from time to time obtain the upper hand, every province 
will do that which is right in its own eyes, until it becomes 
necessary to select a JEPHTHA or a GIDEON of the type of 
Prim or Serrano. The advantages of a settled dynasty 
will probably be ultimately recognized in Spain, as formerly 
in the Holy Land. 


Don Cartos has lately asserted his claim to sovereignty 


by a declaration which indicates a sympathetic intelligence | 
of Spanish customs and modes of thought. In anticipation | 
of an early recovery of his dominions, the Pretender an- | 


nounces that no debts contracted by the Republican 
authorities after the date of his own entry into Spain will 
be recognized by his Government. Repudiation is a 
truly national instinct, and if any capitalist has been rash 
enough to lend money to any Spanish Government since 
the abdication of Amapz0, he ought not to complain of an 
additional and contingent probability of losing his desperate 
venture. The Republican Government will not even be 
expected to recognize Carlist loans; and in the provinces 
which are the seat of war the chances of both parties may 
perhaps appear to be equal. For several months the 
Liberal army has obtained no material advantage, and it 
has suffered several reverses. If the operations had been 
confined to the land, it is doubtful whether Serrano could 
attempt with any prospect of success to raise the siege of 
Bilbao. Unfortunately for the Carlists their opponents have 
undisputed command of the sea; and on several occasions 
they have attempted to disembark detachments of troops 
in the rear of the besieging army. Some of their enter- 
prises have been baffled by the Carlist commanders; but 
within a few days General Loma has effected a landing to 
the west of the lines of Somorostro. The bombardment of the 
town, which commenced more than a week ago, had about 
the same time been intermitted ; but it was not known at 
the time whether the suspension was preparatory to an 
assault, or whether it was caused by a diversion on the part 
of the relieving army. It is now certain that all the efforts of 
the Carlist forces were needed to meet the formidable attack 
of Serrano. Whatever may be the result of the immediate 
contest, it is not a little surprising that insurgents who com- 
menced the struggle without artillery, with a scanty supply 
of arms, and without a base of operations, should now be 
engaged in the siege of an important place, and that they 
should at the same time make head against an army 
superior in numbers. It would seem that Serrano has 
been compelled to concentrate in the neighbourhood of 
Bilbao all the troops at his disposal; for, although some 
small bands of insurgents are said to have been attacked 
and dispersed, Sanatts and other Carlist leaders have made 
considerable progress, and Gerona and Vittoria are 
threatened. In the former civil war, the death of 
ZwUMALACARREGUY before Bilbao was practically decisive of 
the result. It was then understood that the Northern 
Powers were prepared to recognize the Government of 
Don Cartos if his troops had entered Bilbao. At pre- 
sent no foreign intervention or influence is to be ho 

or feared by either combatant; but the defeat of 
Serrano would justify a demand on the part of the 


Carlists to be acknowledged as belligerents. International 
relations have assumed an entirely different character 
since it was thought that the interests of England and 
France required them to support the claims of Queen 
IsapeLLaA to the Spanish throne. If the grandson of the 
former Pretender can make his way to Madrid and reduce 
rival parties to submission, his title will be as good as that 
of any Monarchy or Republic. Since the departure of King 
AmapEO no Government in Spain has been sufficiently 
stable to obtain or deserve recognition from any European: 
Power. 


All parties in Spain seem to regard political controver- 
sies as obsolete. In former times the Duke of Maprip pro- 
fessed principles closely resembling those of the Count of 
Cuamporp and the Legitimist party in France. Reigning 
by divine right, he was nevertheless disposed to listen to 
the representations of an elected Cortes; but in general he 
proposed to restore absolute Monarchy, and, like his prede- 
cessors before the Revolution, to maintain a close alliance: 
with the Church. It is a remarkable fact that the clergy 
have, except in the Northern provinces, abstained from 
agitation in favour of the Carlist cause. They found by ex- 
perience that a nominally Liberal Queen could be as much 
devoted to the interests of the Church as Don Cantos him- 
self; and they prudently abstain from encouraging the 
hostility of Governments which have better prospects of 
success. The majority of Spaniards have, up to the present 
time, scarcely contemplated the possibility of the re-esta- 
blishment of the male line of Boursons. The chances are 
perhaps still in favour of Don Atronso, who has become, 
with the exception of Don Cartos, the only possible 
claimant of the throne. The Republic is for the time 
thoroughly discredited ; and it would be absurd to invite 
any foreign prince to accept the succession of AMADEO. 
Serrano, who may probably retain supreme power for 
some time if he succeeds in suppressing the Carlist in- 
surrection, is already far advanced in years; and no other: 
military chief seems likely to succeed to the position 
which he has acquired by fortune rather than by ex- 
traordinary achievements. A nominally constitutional 
Monarchy would perhaps afford to Spain the best prospect 
of recovery from the consequences of numerous revolutions 
which have for the time destroyed both authority and 
obedience. Don Cartos, though he is the heir of 
the Bourron Kings of Spain, would be regarded in 
the greater part of the country rather as a foreign 
conqueror than as a legitimate occupant of the throne. 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILLS. 


Bre CAIRNS has taken up the measures which Lord 
SELBORNE introduced last year for the simplification 
of the transfer of land. They really owe their origin to- 
Lord Carns himself, being mainly based on proposals 
which he made as long ago as 1859, when he was 
Solicitor-General under Lord Dersy’s Government. They 
then dropped, and the subject of Land Transfer passed into: 
Lord Wesrsury’s hands. He adopted a completely diffe- 
rent system, and his system proved a total failure. He set 
up an expensive office for registration, and this was all. It 
turned out that there was nothing for the office to do. Lord’ 
Westpvry’s scheme was a scheme, not for registering titles, 
but for registering statements about title. It provided a 
registry, not of the fact of ownership, but of deeds; and, as 
Lord Cairns said on Thursday night, it provided a registry of 
deeds of the worst kind, because under it the person regis- 
tering had the power of placing on the register not the 
deeds themselves, but a statement of what he conceived to 
be the effect of each particular deed. The Act was a dead 
failure, and, as the Cuancetior stated, the cause of this 
failure lay entirely in the Act itself, and not in any indis- 
— of solicitors to take advantage of its provisions. 

very set of persons in turn gets a good word said for it, 
if it waits long enough ; and Lord Carrys took occasion in 
his speech to say a good word for solicitors. The more 
eminent members of that profession are, according to his 
experience, most anxious for every legal improvement, and 
never let any consideration of their own interests stand in 
the way if a useful reform is proposed. They did not 
abandon attempts to make Lord Westsury’s Act a work- 
ing reality until they had satisfied themselves that it en- 
tailed greater expense and more trouble than had been 
necessary under the state of things it was intended to amend. 
When Lord Carrns became Chancellor in 1867, he 
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appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the working 
of Lord Westsury’s Act, and that Commission strongly 
recommended that all attempts to work on the basis pro- 
vided by Lord Westsury should be abandoned, and that 
there should be a recurrence to the principles on which 
the Bill of Lord Carrys in 1859 had been framed. Dif- 
ferent political obstacles stood in the way of any practical 
effect being given to the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion until last year, when Lord Setsorne brought in his 
Bill, which was in the main an embodiment of what the 
Commission had recommended. Lord Cairns gave a 
general approval to its provisions, as was natural, consider- 
ing that he was the original author of the system it 
established, and that that system had received the sanction 
of a Commission he had appointed. But the Judicature 
Bill stood in the way, and there was no hope of the Land 
Transfer Bill receiving sufficient attention last Session to 
allow of its being adopted by Parliament. In order, how- 
ever, that time might not be wasted, Lord Cairns made a 
very wise suggestion which Lord SeLBorNe wisely adopted. 
This suggestion was that the Bill, or rather Bills, should 
be placed in the hands of a counsel of the highest eminence, 
so that they might be moulded most carefully and every- 
thing done to make them practically operative. Lord 
Setporne selected Sir Charles Hatt for the task, and the 
mode in which the difficult task was discharged proved so 
satisfactory as to elicit from both Lord Carrns and Lord Set- 
BORNE the most enthusiastic expressions of approval. When it 
became probable that the days of the GLapstone Government 
were numbered, but before the change of Ministry was 
actually made, Lord Serporne sent to Lord Carrys all 
the materials which he had collected for the Bills of the 
coming Session — to the Transfer of Land ; and it is 
in this way that Lord Carrys has been able to get his 
measure ready for the opening of the Session. The measure 
now pro to Parliament is therefore the work of two 
Chancellors of the highest eminence labouring together, 
and assisted by the most eminent conveyancer of the day. 
If such a measure is not, so far as it goes, a really good 
measure and likely to work well, it is difficult to see how 
any satisfactory measure on such a subject is to be framed. 
What Lord Cartrys proposes is that there shall be a 
registry, not of deeds, but of title. He formerly wished 
that the whole system of registration should be under the 
control, not of a Registrar, but of a body having a con- 
stitution and powers similar to those of the Irish Landed 
Estates Court; and last year, when Lord SELBorNE proposed 
to use the services and staff of the Registrar under Lord 
Westsury’s Act, Lord Carns repeated his opinion that 
something in the way of a Landed Estates Court would 
work better. He has now, however, adopted Lord Sert- 
BORNE’S suggestion, partly because, having the responsibility 
of office, he is not quite happy at the thought of having 
two establishments, one to do nothing, and the other to do 
everything, and partly because he thinks that it might not 
be easy to define the relations of the Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court to the Supreme Tribunal of Judicature which 
will soon come into play. The new system is to be 
worked through a Registrar, and is at first to be 
worked only in London, power being reserved to set up 
district branches of registration in any place where busi- 
ness is found to be so extensive that there is a prospect 
of the costs of such establishments being met by the 
receipts. There are three main questions as to such a 
scheme as Lord Cairns proposes. The first is, What is to 
be registered ? the second is, What shall be the effect of 
registration ? and the third is, Whether the adoption of 
the system shall be compulsory? Lord Catrns proposes 
to register fee simple estates, leaseholds of a certain 
length, and charges where mortgages are on the estate. 
The effect of registration will be of three kinds, the Bill 
permitting the registration of three sorts of titles—a 
title absolute and indefeasible ; a title limited that is cer- 
tified to be good from a particular date, but not beyond it ; 
and a simple title of the proprietor in possession, asserting 
himself to be the owner. The attainment of an absolute 
title is also to be aided by three changes. If persons come 
before the Registrar with a good marketable title, but in 
which there is accidentally some theoretical imperfection, 
the Registrar may, under the sanction of the Court, 
register such a title as indefeasible. In the next place, 
instead of going back sixty years to get at an indefeasible 
title, the Registrar may satisfy himself with forty years, 
unless there is anything to lead him to suspect that there 
are imperfections in the earlier period of tXe title. Lastly, 


the Registrar will be at liberty to receive as facts recitals 
in deeds twenty years old. On the other hand, Lord Cairns 
does not propose that the registration of an indefeasible title 
shall settle anything as to boundaries. The owner of the 
estate will not be certified to be the owner of every 
inch of ground included by reputation in the estate. 
His neighbours will be as much able to dispute a boundary 
question with him as ever. The reasons given by Lord 
Cairns for leaving the question of boundaries stil! open 
seem conclusive. If the registration of a title fixed 
boundaries, no title could be registered until every ad- 
jacent landowner had been called on to make and sustain 
any claims to boundaries he might think proper. At 
present, although boundaries are very often uncertain, 
there is very little contention, and still less litigation, about 
them. But if every adjacent landowner had to assert or 
abandon his possible claims whenever a plot of land was 
sold, there would be an amount of squabbling and delay 
which would render registration almost impracticable. 
Thirdly, is the adoption of the system to be compulsory ? 
Lord Carrns proposes that for three years there shall be no 
compulsion at all; and that after the expiration of three 
years there shall be compulsion in a very gentle, but, as 
the CHANCELLOR believes, perfectly effectual, shape. The 
purchaser will be then so far under an obligation to 
register, that, until he does register, he will obtain, not a 
legal, but only an equitable title. The inconveniences to 
which he would be thus subjected are of a kind too tech- 
nical to dwell on, but they are sufficient to make every 
prudent solicitor advise his client in ordinary cases to 
register ; and every one knows that, in land purchases, 
what the solicitor advises is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, practically done. 

Lord Carrns, like Lord Sersorne, adds to his main 
measure a subsidiary Bill for shortening the periods of 
limitation in respect of suits relating to real property. 
The periods of forty years, twenty years, and ten years fixed 
by the Act of Wittiam IV. are to be cut down to thirty 
years, twelve years, and six years respectively. Lord 
Carrns has, indeed, done little else than make Lord 
Sexporne’s Bill slightly milder. The period after which 
some sort of compulsion was to be introduced was fixed by 
Lord SELBORNE at two years, while the Conservative Chan- 
cellor tries to make his landed friends slightly more com- 
fortable by substituting a period of three years. Where 
Lord SELBoRNE, in altering the Act of Wituiam IV., chose 
ten years and five, Lord Carrys gives a little longer grace, 
and chooses twelve years and six. The recognition of 
absence beyond the seas as a ground for the extension of 
the time during which suits relating to real property may 
be brought was abolished by Lord Setsorye in his Bill of 
last year, on the ground that in these times of locomotion 
and newspapers a man beyond the seas is practically as 
likely to be aware of his rights as a man staying in the 
United Kingdom. Lord Catrns last year objected to the 
innovation, and, as he was silent on the subject on Thurs- 
day, it may be presumed that he still retains his opinion. 
The CHANCELLOR has a third measure of his own, which is 
beyond the scope of Lord Setporne’s Bills of last year. 
This measure proposes to remedy some technical faults in 
the existing law of vendors and purchasers, which 
Lord Cairns thinks give rise to needless inconve- 
nience. On the whole, the CHANCELLOR’s scheme, or 
rather the scheme of the two Chancellors and Vice- 
Chancellor Hatt, will probably be found a safe and simple 
one, although its operation must necessarily be slow, 
and must always be limited. It is, as it purports to 
be, merely a scheme for simplifying the transfer of land. 
With interests in land apart from transfers it makes no 
pretensions to deal. Land that is not sold or meant to be 
sold will be unaffected by it, and it will be only gradually 
that any great part of the land of England will get on the 
register. But the saleable value of land that is once on the 
register will be so much intreased that landowners will be 
inclined more and more to take advantage of the Act, and 
will like to think that they have augmented the market 
value of land with which they have no intention of parting. 
At first the Act would make little practical difference, but 
time would extend the sphere of its beneficial effects, and 
it may be confidently expected that before a quarter of a 
century has elapsed a very considerable portion of English 
land would be so held that it could be transferred to a 
purchaser quickly and at a very moderate cost. 
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THE FAMINE CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ Abstract of Correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Seeretary of State in Council 
relative to the Drought in Bengal is as satisfactory as 
abstracts usually are. It gives what the compiler considers 
most important in a vast body of correspondence extending 
over a period of three months anda half. Unfortunately 
there may often be two opinions as to what is most impor- 
tant, and in this respect the compiler’s judgment appears at 
times to have been at fault. Thus of the Viczroy’s Minute on 
the non-prohibition of exports, which has already been printed 
in the English newspapers, he gives both the substance and 
the full text, while of Sir George Campsetw’s first letter, 
recommending prohibition on the ground that “every grain 
“ of rice would be wanted,” there is only a short abstract ; 
and of a further letter urging the same policy in more 
detail we are only told that it was “ powerful.” Officials to 
whom the preparation of abstracts is entrusted ought to 
know, or ought to be taught if they do not know, that what 
is wanted from them is the contents of documents, not their 
private opinion of their value. The full text of these letters 
from the Lrevrenayt-Governor, and of any others which 
urge, or appear to urge, upon the Viceroy the adoption of a 
policy different from that actually adopted, ought to be 
printed atonce. Ifthere is any large failure in the measures 
taken to save the population of Bengal from death, the blame 
will lie in the first instance upon the Viceroy, or upon the 
Liecrenant-Governor, or upon both. It is only fair that 
the case of both authorities should be before the English 
public during that preliminary period in which opinion is 
slowly forming. Upon the particular question of prohibi- 
tion of exports, Lord Norrusroox’s apparently convincing 
arguments cannot have their full force until they are set 
side by side with the reasoning which they were intended 
to answer. 


It is especially necessary that the minutes of the Con- 
ference held at Calcutta on the roth of November, 
and of Sir Grorce Campsett’s letters of the 
and rth of November, should be published in full. 
The Times, which has at length abandoned the theory 
that the prohibition or non-prohibition of exports 
is the eardinal point of a famine policy, now main- 
tains that this Conference disclosed the beginning 
of a “vastly greater” difference between Sir Gerorce 
Camipert and Lord Nortuproox. It is not easy, until all 
the particulars are before us, to determine how far this is 
true. In his letter of the 10th of November, Sir Gzorce 
CaurpeLt says, according to the Abstract, that “ the most 
“ pressing measure was the scattering broadcast of relief 
“ houses, so as to have one for every group of villages 
“within reach of every one’s home, and the purchase, 
“‘ transport, and storing of grain in the places in which it 
“was most likely to be wanted for purposes of relief.” At 
the Conference on the same day he asked “ whether any and 
“what provision was now to be made for eventual 
“ charitable relief? Was Government to buy and store 
“grain at once for charitable relief?” It is not quite 
clear whether “ relief” in the letter means the same thing 
as “ charitable relief” in the questions asked at the Con- 
ference. If it does, it is important to have more information 
as to the part assigned in Sir Georce CaMPBeELL’s mind to 
charitable relief and relief given in the shape of employ- 
ment. In his letter he seems to make no mention of the 
latter sort of relief, and to write as though charitable 
relief, and not merely relief in the shape of employment, 
must at once be brought within reach of every one’s home. 
If this is what his letter really says, there does seem to have 
been a serious divergence between his idea of the proper 
famine policy and the Vicrroy’s. The rule which the 
Viceroy laid down at this Conference was borrowed from 
the Report of the Orissa Famine Commissioners, of whom 
Sir Grorce was one. It was this—‘“ That Govern- 
“ment should supply employment by means of public 
“ works, and that the public should supply the means of 
“ gratuitous relief to the helpless.” If Sir Grorce Camp- 
BELL meant to urge immediate provision for eventual 
charitable relief, is it to be understood that his experience 
in Bengal has led him to modify his faith im the rule he 
laid down for Orissa? For ourselves we see no reason to 
depart from the opinion we have already expressed, that a 
combination of Government and charitable agency tends to 
paralyse both. Lord Norrueroox stated at this Conference 
that the Government would contribute an equal sum to 


that collected by private persons, but at the same time he 
adopted the declaration of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces in 1869, that every district officer is 
to be held “personally responsible that no death 
“occurs from starvation which could have been avoided 
“by any exertion or arrangement on the part of the 
“ district officer or his staff.” When the persons who are 
asked to give money for the relief of distress are told in the 
same breath that, if they do not give, the Government will 
take care that nobody is the worse for their refusal, they 
cannot help seeing that the real gainer by their liberality 
is the Government. If the Guardians of the poor in England 
were to ask for help to support the paupers in the several 
workhouses, every one would feel that, as the Guardians 
are bound to support them anyhow, such private contri- 
butions would really be in aid of the ratepayers, not of the 
paupers, and we can see no difference between this case and 
the case of private contributions to the relief of the sufferers 
in Bengal. Nor do we believe that the public, whether in 
India or at home, will see very much difference either. A 
certain amount of money will come in as an evidence of 
personal sympathy with the distressed population; but 
when it has all been reckoned up, it will remain a mere 
nothing in comparison with the necessity that has to be 
relieved. Yet the uncertainty how much will come in in 
this way, and the conscious and unconscious waiting to see 
precisely what does come in, must to some extent delay the 
action of the Government in providing for the demands 
which they will have to meet in the end. 

As regards the transport of grain into the interior, the 
Abstract, or the correspondence, is unsatisfacterily meagre. 
Inthe seventh Special Narrative, dated the 31st of December, 


the says that transport will be par- 
| ticularly difficult in the districts of Tirhoot and Chum- 


parun, and in part of the division of Rajshaye. On the 
gth of January the Viceroy complains that accurate infor- 
mation as to the sufficiency of country carriage had not 
been obtained, “though the attention of the Bengal 
“Government had been repeatedly ealled to it sinee 
“ November.” This was after a conference with the 
LievreNnant-Governor and his Secretary, at which it is also 
stated that “the question of constructing tramways was 
“ discussed, and the project was abandoned.” By the 
13th of February the Viczxoy had seen ground for distrust- 
ing the wisdom of this resolution, and an engineer had 
been dispatched to Tirhoot to construct a tramway from 
the Ganges to Durbhunga. In this despatch occurs the 
first mention of the Vicrroy’s dissatisfaction with the 
information supplied from Tirhoot. Sir Ricuarp 
had reported that provision still had to be made for 
the conveyance of the grain to the villages, and 
though Sir Gerorce CamppeLt, in forwarding his 
minute, expressed some doubts as to whether it did not 
over-estimate the needs of the Tirhoot districts, the 
Government of India formally records its disappointment 
“ that local officers had so long neglected fully to appreciate 
“the requirements of that part of the country, and had 
“ thus postponed to the present time arrangements which 
“ should have been made many weeks before.” The want 
of organization of which Mr. Forses’s letters contain so 
many examples is thus explained. The proportions of the 
famine have been under-estimated by those who had the 
best means of gauging them, and the consequence is that 
they have been caught unprepared. How far the blame 
must rest upon the local officers, and how far upon those of 
their superiors whose business it was to test their reports, 
there are not at present the materials to determine. What 
is even more essential to know is, whether there is any 
ground to fear a similar under-estimate in the case of Raj- 
shaye, but upon this point the papers are silent. 

he Home Government has been blamed, as we think 
unfairly, for not making a grant in aid of the Indian 
Exchequer. The time has not yet come for deciding by 
whom the cost of the famine is to be borne. That is a 
question which cannot be settled until it is known what the 
cost will be, and upon that point unhappily full knowledge 
will not be attainable till the autumn. All that can now 
be done is to spend without stint, and when the money to 
do this is to be raised by a loan, it is perfectly possible to 
postpone all further considerations. Whether that loan 
shall ultimately be repaid by the Government of India, or 
by the Imperial Government, or by the two Governments 
jointly, must be left for future consideration. The Home 
Government is responsible in the last resort for the finances 
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of India as well as for every other particular of its adminis- 
tration. The discussion of these questions may properly 
be left to the spring of 1875. 


THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 


M® BUTT and his supporters did neither good nor 
harm to their cause by the Amendment and divisionon 
the second night of the Session. It was impossible that they 
should delay for any long time the expression in Parliament 
of the opinions which they had professed at the hustings ; 
and at the same time they could not be expected at once to 
introduce a definite measure which would have exposed 
them to special criticism as well as to general repudiation 
of their principles. It can have mattered little whether 
they betrayed a little earlier or later the secret of their 
weakness both in argument and in numbers. At the last 
moment Mr. Burr attempted to evade a division, having 
perhaps, when he moved his Amendment, hoped that some 
one at least of the English members who had pledged 
themselves to Home Rule for the purpose of the elections 
would take the opportunity of ostensibly redeeming his 
pledge. It is satisfactory to find that the minority con- 
sisted exclusively of representatives of Irish constituencies, 
although Sir G. Bowyer and Lord Roserr Movyracu 
thought fit to remember that they were Catholics rather than 
that they were Englishmen. The Irish voters of Newcastle 
and some other Radical boroughs will now understand 
that there are higher duties than the performance of election 
promises : 
It is great sin to swear unto a sin ; 
But greater sin to keep that sinful oath. 

The gennine Home Rule party rallied fifty votes out of 
fifty-eight ; but not a single independent member could be 
found to avow himself a convert or adupe. Although the 
Amendment only referred to the alleged dissatisfaction of 
the Irish people, it was understood on all hands that the 
question at issue was the partial or total dismemberment of 
the Empire. Although, in apparent conformity with an 
understanding among themselves, the speakers in favour 
of Home Rule repudiated the doctrine of separation, nearly 
all of them contradicted themselves by appealing to the 
precedent of Canada and Australia. All the great colonies 
are now virtually ‘independent, except as far as they think fit 
to retain a nominal connexion with the English Crown. It 
is distinctly understood on both sides that if at any future 
time the Dominion of Canada should prefer absolute 
sovereignty in its own territories, an acknowledgment of full 
independence would not be withheld by England. The colo- 
nists are not represented in the Imperial Parliament, which 
in turn exercises no control over their domestic or financial 
legislation. Neither Canada nor Australia contributes to 
the cost of the Imperial army and navy; nor would they 
share the burden of any war in which England might be 
engaged, unless they found it necessary to provide for their 
own defence. Both Canada and Australia have, in disre- 
gard of the interests of English commerce, established pro- 
tective tariffs, which have, with or without remonstrance, 
been allowed by the advisers of the Crown. The establish- 
ment of an Irish Government of the Canadian type would 
be equivalent to separation. 

Since Mr. Guapstone implicitly believes the assurances of 
loyalty which are tendered by the Home Rule members on 
behalf of themselves and their constituents, it is perhaps 
not surprising that he is still unable to understand the 
nature of their principal demand. It is true that their ex- 
planations of their purpose are abundantly ambiguous; but 
the confusion is caused, not by their ignorance of their own 
meaning, but by the difficulty of reconciling their moderate 
language with their dangerous design. Those who are not 
conventionally incapable of seeing visible objects which lie 
straight before them have no need to look further than 
the proposed government of Ireland by Ministers exclu- 
sively responsible to an Irish Parliament. If the speeches 
and resolutions of public meetings have any significance, 
one of the first conditions of obtaining power in Dublin 
would be a pledge to procure the release of the convicts 
who are under sentence for civil or military crimes con- 
nected with the Fenian conspiracy. As some of the crimi- 
nals are within English jurisdiction, the refusal of the 
Crown torelease the prisoners would produce an immediate 
collision between the Irish and Imperial Parliaments. It 
is almost certain that an Irish Parliament would impose an 
exceptional tax on the property of absentee landlords, who 


are, nearly without exception, Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
If the claim were resisted, a conflict of authority would be 
immediately produced; and perhaps it was in anticipation 
of difficulties of this kind that Sir G. Bowyer proposed the 
establishment of a Supreme Court, to be copied from the 
American Constitution. It was impossible to reduce to a 
more intelligible and illustrative absurdity the numerous 
anomalies involved in the demand for Home Rule. That a 
court of law should determine the limits within which the 
powers of the Imperial Parliament are to be exercised is a 
proposal which has never before been gravely submitted 
to the House of Commons. Mr. Suttivan, whose eloquence 
has been justly praised, declined even to discuss the ques- 
tion whether Irish independence would be used for the 
oppression of Protestants by the Catholic priesthood and 
their adherents. Itis probable that Mr. Suttivan has no 
personal sympathy with projects for Catholic ascendency ; 
but when he sees the English members for Irish boroughs 
by his side, he can scarcely fail to suspect that religious as 
well as political objects are involved in the agitation for 
Home Rule. Neither Lord Rosert Montacu nor Sir 
Grorce Bowyer can claim to be an Irish patriot; nor can 
there be any doubt that in their present relations with the 
Home Rule party they regard only the interests of the 
Church. If the priests and the Fenians were neutral 
there would not be half-a-dozen Home Rule members in 
the House. In one of the most important counties of 
Treland,a Home Rule candidate supported by the Roman 
Catholic clergy was utterly defeated by a Fenian opponent, 
who is now counted among the loyalists under the lead of 
Mr. Burr. In other districts the priests have used their 
influence on the side of Home Rule, although it is fair to 
admit that Cardinal CuLten refused to take part in the op- 
position to the re-election of Colonel TayLor. 


The grievances which were alleged by the supporters of 
the Amendment had little to do with the real issue before 
the House ; and, on the other hand, the objections raised 
to the scheme of Home Rule by Mr. Newpraare and Mr. 
GLADSTONE are not the true objections to the project. Mr. 
Burr would readily concede any security which might be 
required against the undue interference of Irish members 
with the special interests of England and Scotland; nor 
would he be unwilling in the last resort to dispense alto- 
gether with the representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament. The more closely the rights of Irish members 
were restricted, the stronger would be their claim to the 
exclusive control of Irish affairs, including all affairs which 
might be common to Ireland and to the rest of the king- 
dom. Partial objections to the details of a scheme which 
is absolutely inadmissible as a whole only strengthen 
the case of the promoters. Arguments which tend to show 
that a particular project is objectionable almost necessarily 
admit the possibility of improvement. Home Rule ought 
to be rejected because Ireland must be contented to be ruled, * 
not at home, but at the seat of the Imperial Government. 
Either the legislative or administrative defects which are 
alleged to exist admit of remedy under the present system, 
or they must be recognized as unavoidable. They could 
only furnish sufficient reasons for the concession of Home 
Rule if they were of so intolerable a nature as to outweigh 
the evils of separation. The hardships of which Mr. Bury 
and his supporters complained are the results not of 
English legislation, but of the unhealthy condition of Irish 
society. Although it is perhaps proper on all public 
occasions to profess a sanctimonious horror of suspension of 
constitutional rights, it is much better that journals should 
be restrained from propagating treason than that jurors 
should a¢quit the writers in violation of their oaths. The 
violence of the so-called National Press of Ireland is, even 
under the coercive laws, such as would not be tolerated in 
any other part of Europe; and if they were exempted 
from necessary restraints, rebellion and murder would 
once ‘more be preached with impunity, and perhaps 
with success. Mr. Jonnston’s statement that some of 
the patriotic newspapers professed an eager desire for the 
victory of the Ashantees over the English troops was 
perfectly well founded. It is again perhaps shocking that 
a Westmeath farmer should require a licence before he 
can carrya gun; but before the Act was passed, every 
farmer and every landlord in Westmeath was exposed to 
imminent risk of death if he refused to-obey the com- 
mands of secret conspirators acting through hired assassins. 
A purely Irish Government must either adopt similar 
methods of protecting life and property, or it must leave 
them unprotected. Mr. Mircnert Henry may claim the 
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merit of having discovered the oddest grievance which has 
at any time been attributed to English misgovernment. | 
According to Mr. Henry, the price of labour has increased | 
in Ireland so much that farmers can now hardly cultivate | 
their land. “The result was that during the year just | 
“ closed 217,000 acres of land in Ireland went out of cul- | 
“ tivation ; 37,000 of these acres were turned into grass 
“farms; but that left 180,000 acres which had gone to 
“ absolute waste.” It is strange that the demand for fixity 
of tenure should be urgent when the land is rapidly going 
out of cultivation; nor is it easy to understand how the 
establishment of Home Rule is to remove the evil which 
Mr. Mircuett Henry deplores. It may, however, be well 
that the Irish people should understand that one of the 
blessings which are to result from the institution of 
national independence will be, though by an unexplained 
process, a beneficent and large reduction of the rate of 
wages. 


THE SEPTENNATE. 


7 nature and duration of Marshal MacManon’s au- 
thority continue to be the subject of much languid 
controversy. None of those who take part in it, except 
perhaps a portion of the Left Centre, are entirely outspoken 
as to the interpretation which they put upon the vote of the 
Assembly which created the seven years’ term. The Right 
are naturally the most inclined to be straightforward, be- 
cause on any strict Monarchical theory the Marshal is keep- 
ing the King out of his rights. But even Monarchical 
theorists can be driven to temporize, and the Right on the 
whole prefer the existing stop-gap to any which is at pre- 
sent likely to be substituted for it. This existing stop-gap 
is made up of two elements, Marshal MacManon and the 
Duke of Broctiz, and hitherto the Duke of Broce has 
been the more influential of the two. But if the Right 
were cpenly to separate themselves from the Government, 
the Duke of Brociiz might have to make his choice be- 
tween resignation and achange of policy. Neither of these 
alternatives would advance the interests of the Right. 
If the Duke resigned, Marshal MacManon would have 
no difficulty in finding a Minister to take his place. 
Indeed it is the Duke of Brocue that is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to a reconciliation between the Left 
Centre and the Government. If he were out of the 
way, a serious attempt would probably be made to give 
some kind of definitive organization to the much-talked-of 
Conservative Republic. A large part of the Left Centre 
would in their hearts be rather glad than not to see this 
attempt made under Marshal MacManon’s rule. The Re- 
publicanism of the Left Centre is of the most moderate 
conceivable type, and it is doubtful whether they did uot 
think even M. Turers himself a too extreme politician for 
’ their purpose. They recognize the difficulties of founding 
any government which is not a Republic, and they have 
sense enough to see that even a Republic, provided it be 
sufficiently firm in its seat, is better than no government 
or than a merely provisional government. But they would 
like to keep the construction of the Republic in their own 
hands. In their ideal State there is no place for Republi- 
cans of the type with which the term has hitherto been 
associated. It is necessary of course that the Republic 
should be formally recognized as the legal government of 
the country, but it is almost equally necessary that this 
should be done in a way to discourage Republican enthusi- 
asm. M. Tuiers has not been properly careful about this 
latter point. He has spoken of the Republic as though 
it were in itself a fairly good sort of government. 
The section of the Left Centre who lean most 
towards Marshal MacManon are hardly prepared to 
go so far as this. They would as soon think of 
calling a wooden leg a good sort of leg. If you have 
lost the leg which nature gave you, you must put up 
with a wooden leg, but it is mere childishness to try to hide 
the fact that you have sustained a very unpleasant loss. 
This is very much the feeling of the Conservative Repub- 
licans in the Assembly. In the country things have taken 
a different course; and though the Republic which the 
peasantry would found if they had the power would be in- 
tensely Conservative, it would not apparently be viewed as 
the simply necessary evil which a part of the Left Centre 
seem to consider it. Men who look at the future with this 
resigned gloom would be a good deal cheered if they knew 
that the work of organizing the Republic was to remain in 


enthusiastic about him. He treats forms of government 
as a sensible soldier ought to treat them—as something 
altogether subordinate, that is, to the maintenance of | 
public order. It is much pleasanter to discuss constitu- 
tional theories when you know that, whether your theory 
or your adversary’s commands most votes in the Assembly, 
Marshal MacManon has the army at his command, and 
can be trusted not to allow any theory which he 
distrusts to take practical shape. If, therefore, the Duke 
of Brociir were forced to resign, there might easily be a 
coalition between his successor and the Left Centre, which 
would lead to an entire redistribution of Parliamentary 
parties. It is not the interest of the Right to provoke this, 
and consequently they are forced to use some prudence in 
speaking of Marshal MacManon’s rule. They know that so 
long as they do not precipitate a quarrel between the 
Marshal and his first Minister, the Duke can be trusted not 
to irritate them more than he cannot help. For, though it is 
in form open to the Duke to change his policy, it is scarcely 
possible for him to do so in fact. Even the less than 
moderate Republicanism of the most Conservative section 
of the Left Centre is offended by his reactionary extrava- 
gance. No declaration of his readiness to accept the 
Republic would stand a chance of being believed. Any 
such protest on his part would merely lose him the 
support of his friends, without gaining the support even of 
the most placable among his opponents. 

And, to do the Duke justice, he is not in the least likely to 
make any such protest. He is willing enough to acquiesce 
for the present, because he sees that the Government 
which he would like to see established is not at present 
possible, but he is not prepared to place any additional 
obstacle in the way of its being established hereafter. The 
Count of CuamporD cannot live for ever, and seven years 
hence he may see more clearly than he does now that 
Monarchy after his pattern can never be set up again in 
France. Thus, if Marshal MacMauon can be maintained at 
the head of affairs for the full term of the Assembly’s vote, 
without the Republic becoming any more definitively 
organized than it is now, Orleanism will have two possi- 
bilities open to it. The Count of Cuamporp may be dead 
before the seven years are over, or he may have seen his 
way to abdication. In either case the Count of Paris will 
be the sole and legitimate Pretender, and the final attempt 
at a Restoration can be made with all the advantages of 
constitutional principles and the tricolour flag. If, unfor- 
tunately, the Count of Cuamsporp should be still living and 
still obstinate, the Duke of BroGiie perhaps hopes that 
Marshal MacManon’s term of office may be still further 


extended. Or, as is more probable, he has too much 
to occupy his mind to give his thoughts any 
time to throw themselves so far forward. The 


majority, at all events, of the Right Centre may be 
supposed to think with the Duke of Brociiz, and 
it will be seen that their support of Marshal MacManon is 
really dependent on his authority not being twisted, as they 
would call it, to the establishment of the Republic. Their 
satisfaction that the Government is provisional marks them 
off from the Left Centre. Their desire that it should 
remain provisional for seven years certain marks them off 
from the Right. That there is a section, however, 
of the Right Centre which does not share the first 
of these views is shown by the recent speech of M. pr 
Fovurrtovu, the Minister of Public Instruction, in which he 
treats it as possible that Marshal MacManon may remain 
in power with other counsellors than the present Cabinet. 
This evidently points to a Ministry in which the Left 
Centre should be represented, and it is hardly conceivable 
that such a Ministry should exist without some sort of 
positive recognition being accorded to the Republic. 


The attitude of the Left towards Marshal MacManon is 
equally reserved with that of the Right. Just now it is 
their cue to treat his authority with a great show of defer- 
ence. So many attacks are made on it from the side of 
the Right that the most extreme Radical is naturally led 
to support it, if from no other motive than mere perversity. 
The Legitimist and Bonapartist organs constantly parade 
their desire to see the Marshal replaced by a ruler who can 
show either an hereditary or a popular title to the throne, 
and so long as they do this the Left are constantly tempted 
to call the Duke of Brocum’s attention to their own 
superior loyalty. In addition to this, the Duke of Brociiz 
is not disposed to allow them anything like so much license 
as he allows to those whose Conservatism errs on the side of 


Marshal MacMaunon’s hands. There is nothing extreme or 


excess. It is understood that Legitimist and Bonapartist 
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disaffection may be tolerated as an innocent eccentricity, 
but that Republican disaffection will be taken as directed 
against society. So long therefore as the Duke of Brociiz 
remains Minister the Left have good cause to be careful, 
and even if he were succeeded by a Minister of less pro- 
nounced Conservatism, it is by no means certain that the 
Marshal himself would not regard an agitation to substitute 
a King for a President as something different in kind from 
an agitation to replace one President by another. That 
the Left genuinely acquiesce in Marshal MacManon’s rule, 
or are willing to see the Republic organized under the 
supervision of an ex-Imperialist general, may fairly be 
doubted. But they are too weak in the Assembly and too 
uncertain of their strength out of doors to make it prudent 
to let their discontent appear. The most unfortunate 
feature in this state of things is the discredit which it un- 
avoidably brings upon Parliamentary government. The 
Assembly is made up of parties which know that they do 
not represent the country, and of parties which are uncer- 
tain in what proportion they represent it. The Right and 
the Right Centre answer to the first half of this descrip- 
tion; the Left and the Left Centre answer to the second 
half of it. Until a general election has brought the 
Assembly and the electors into harmony, the worst enemies 
of constitutional and Conservative principles will continue 
to be found in the ranks of their professed defenders. 


DR. HAYMAN’S CASE. 


y= -CHANCELLOR MALINS, however strong 
might be his opinion that Dr. Harman had not been 
fairly treated by the Governing Body of Rugby School, 
had clearly no alternative but to decide against him on 
the legal question which was raised as to their authority. 
Dr. Hayvman’s Bill challenged the grounds upon which 
the Governing Body had dismissed him from his office, 
and argued that, on such grounds, they had no right to 
dismiss him. To this the Governing Body replied that 
they would not go into the question of the justice or suffi- 
ciency of their reasons for thinking Dr. Hayman unfit to 
be Head-Master, because they were entitled to dismiss him 
at their own discretion, if they were not satisfied with him, 
and the Court of Chancery had no power to interfere. 
Before, therefore, the Vicz-CHANCELLOR could pronounce a 
judicial opinion as to the propriety of Dr. Hayman’s dismissal, 
or even hear evidence on the subject, he had to determine 
whether he had any power to meddle with such a subject 
at all. This was the only point which was really before 
the Court, and it was to this point alone that Sir R. 
Mattys’s decision was directed. Itis provided by the 13th 
section of the Public Schools Act that the Head-Master 
of every school shall be appointed by, and hold his office 
at the pleasure of, the Governing Body; and that all other 
Masters shall be appointed by and hold their offices at the 
pleasure of the Head-Master. The language of this clause 
would appear to imply the co-existence of two potentates, 
one indeed subject to the other, yet absolute within 
his own sphere. It is as if a monarch were to say to a 
viceroy, “ Here is a territory for you; rule it at your 
“discretion; appoint your own Ministers; promote, 
“exile, bow-string them as you please. On _ the 
“other hand, you will be held responsible for the 
“condition of the country, and if things go wrong 
“the punishment will fall on your own head.” It will be 
seen that the absolutism of the Governing Body over the 
Head-Master is distinctly coupled with the absolutism 
of the Head-Master over his assistants; and it was Dr. 
Hayman’s contention that the Governing Body did not 
adhere to this bargain, that they arbitrarily deprived him 
of the right assigned to him by the Act of Parliament of 
choosing his own subordinates, and that it was because he 
insisted upon this right—without which, indeed, he would be 
paralysed and powerless—that they discharged him. The 
Governing Body replied that they had dismissed Dr. Hayman 
simply because they did not think he was the right man 
for the place, and that they had a right to do so without 
justifying their reasons to the Court of Chancery. The 
Vice-Cnancataon held that the Act of Parliament placed 
the Head-Master so absolutely in the hands of the 
Governing Body that “he was at their mercy just as 
“much as a coachman was at the mercy of his master,” 
and that they could dismiss him for any reason that 
seemed to them sufficient, provided that they were not 
actuated by any corrupt motive. As no corruption was 


imputed to the Governing Body, the Court had no power 
to question or control them in the exercise of their general 
discretion. 

It does not require much reflection to see that, if the Vicr- 
CHANCELLOR had given any other decision than this, he would 
have practically assumed on behalf of the Court of Chancery 
the pleasant duty of managing a public school—boys, 
Masters, Head-Master, and Governing Body altogether. If 
the Court of Chancery could be invoked for the purpose of 
compelling the Governing Body to retain a Head- Master in 
whom they had lost confidence, it would be equally open to 
the Assistant-Masters to appeal against dismissal by the 
Head-Master. The case, as the Vice-CHANCELLOR said, 
is really the same as that of a domestic servant, and 
we may add, as that of a clerk or workman in any esta- 
blishment. An employer is not responsible to any tribunal 
for the soundness of his judgment as to his choice of ser- 
vants. If he finds that he cannot get on with any of them, 
although it may be pure prejudice on his part, still they 
must go. There are no means of compelling him to retain 
their services, although any person who thinks that 
his character has been unfairly disparaged by dismissal 
is of course entitled to sue for compensation. It is 
quite clear that the world would soon be brought to a 
standstill if people had to work with servants, not of their 
own choosing, but imposed upon them by the authority 
of a court of law. A Head-Master is a person of great 
dignity and importance ; but so is a Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, and how can we conceive of a Parliamen 
Under-Secretary going to the Vice-Chancellor to ask that 
the Cabinet should be compelled to keep him in an office 
for which they believe him to be altogether unfit ? Mistakes 
will constantly occur in regard to such matters. Prejudice, 
narrowness of mind, hasty or superficial consideration, or 
mere downright stupidity, will always bave an effect; but 
it would be absurd to think of setting up the Court of 
Chancery as the supreme arbiter of all the details of social 
existence. To govern must necessarily be the object of a 
Governing Body, and they certainly would not govern 
except in name if they were liable to be checked at eve 
turn by a Bill in Chancery. It is true that the Act 
bestows on the Head-Master absolute authority to choose 
the Assistant-Masters, but the Governing Body have the 
right to dismiss him if they think that his appointments aro 
injurious to the school. Whether in this instance or not the 
Governing Body made a wise and worthy use of their supreme 
authority is of course a very different question from that 
as to the integrity of their motives. Dr. Hayman’s Bill 
could have been admitted only on the ground of a distinct 
allegation of malice or corruption. As this was not alleged, 
there was nothing to be inquired into, except the general 
discretion of the Governing Body, which was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 


It will be observed that there were two questions at issue 
—first, whether the Governing Body acted within their 
legal powers, and next, whether they made a fair and 
reasonable use of those powers. It has been decided that 
in dismissing Dr. Harman they did what they had, in a 
strict legal sense, a right todo; but the 
did not hesitate to express very strongly the opinion, 
which is probably shared by most impartial persons, that 
Dr. Hayman never for a moment had a fair chance at 
Rugby, at least after the old Trustees had been super- 
seded by the new Governing Body. He was met at the 
outset by a concerted and organized hostility which 
reminds one of nothing so much as some of the practices of 
the Trade Unions. He was picketed by the Assistant- 
Masters, who also combined with Bishop Tempte to 
ratten his prestige and authority as head of the school. 
There is a story of a schoolmaster who, on a visit from 
a member of the Royal Family, begged to be excused 
from uncovering, because, if the boys were once to suppose 
that there was anybody superior to him in the world, 
there would be immediately an end of his authority. What 
must boys think when they see a new chief hustled and 
bonneted by his predecessor and a rabble of ushers? It is 
evident that Dr. Tempe and the Masters did all they could 
to insult, degrade, and humiliate the new Head-Master in 
the eyes of his subjects. He was held up at the very 
outset as an object of contempt and abhorrence, as a person 
who had been guilty of dishonourabie conduct, and as quite 
unworthy to be admitted to the society of gentlemen. The 
particular charges on which this cruel and monstrous 
accusation was founded were inquired into by the Trustees, 
and dismissed as groundless; yet they were soon after 
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repeated, and were never withdrawn. Dr. Tempe supported 
them, and even went so far as to threaten, in almost 
so many words, that he would use all his influence 
with parents to ruin the school if the Trustees persisted 
in retaining Dr. Hayman as Head-Master. Forgetful 
not only of those generous principles which are em- 
bodied in the higher code of honour, but even of the 
common decencies of personal intercourse, he wrote a letter 
to the Trustees in which, admitting that he knew person- 
ally nothing of Dr. Harman until he came for a few days 
to be his guest, he asserted as the result of his genial and 
hospitable study of his visitor at the dinner-table, that he 
was “ quite incompetent,” that if he became Head-Master 
“ the moral tone and discipline of the school would sink, 
“and the confidence of parents would be justly with- 
“ drawn.” He added that he would himself take care, 
by his significant and unmistakable manner of answering 
questions from parents, to advertise as widely as possible 
his opinion of the hopeless abyss of moral decay into 
which the school had fallen. Dr. Tempre was not ashamed 
to put his name to this letter, which might almost from its 
tone have been signed by “ Mary Any,” with a coffin under- 
neath. In violence and virulence it is scarcely exceeded 
by the familiar intimidation of an exasperated Unionist 
or a vindictive Ribbonman. Dr. Trupre had been for a 
number of years at the head of the school; he knew many 
of the parents; and as the Trustees had spirit enough to 
resist his implied threat, it may be presumed that he 
carried it out. 


BroapueaD in his memorable examination at Sheffield 
explained that when he employed an agent to fire at one 
knobstick with an air-gun, or got a canister of gunpowder 
dropped down the chimney of another, he had no desire 
to do them serious personal harm; he merely desired 
to disable them from working in opposition to the 
rules of the Sawgrinders’ Union, the interests of which 
he had at heart. There is no reason to suppose that Dr. 
Temple wished to ruin Dr. Hayman, but he had the 
interests of his traditional Rugby at heart, and he felt 
bound—in perfect honesty no doubt—to take any means 
which were open to him of getting rid of a Head-Master 
who has been denounced by one of the more candid of 
the Rugby Unionists asa “Tory and High Churchman.” 
Dr. Tempie can hardly have supposed that he was going 
to Exeter to uphold the traditions of that diocese as they 
were understood in the time of his predecessor, and he 
would probably have sympathized with Dr. Hayman if the 
Dean and Chapter had serenaded him, as he encouraged the 
Masters at Rugby to serenade his successor, with a chorus 
of “Ba, Ba, Black Sheep.” The Trustees did what they 
could, while they remained in office (short of summarily 
dismissing the mutinous Assistant-Masters), to protect the 
Head-Master, and in a significant minute they rebuked 
the Masters for attempting to spread disorder among the 
pupils; but their term soon came to an end, and the 
weight of the Governing Body was then thrown into 
the scale against the head of the school. He was 
compelled to work with men who had grossly insulted 
him and whom he distrusted; and because the state of a 
school so conducted was found to be unsatisfactory he was 
dismissed. It is quite clear that, as Vice-Chancellor 
Mativs said, he never had a fair chance. If it had been 
within the province of the Court of Chancery to sit in 
judgment on the administration of the school as regards 
good taste, good feeling, honourable impartiality, and fair- 
minded equity, the decision of the Court would probably 
have been different. The “traditions” of Rugby as re- 
presented by Dr. Tempre’s conduct and by the whining 
cant and priggish self-sufficiency of the Masters’ letter are 
certainly not very edifying; and it is to be hoped that 
some means will be discovered of purifying the atmosphere 
of the school. It has hitherto been supposed that the 
peculiar merit of a public school lies in that spirit of gene- 
rous and Joyal manliness which is infused into the pupils ; 
but it may be doubted whether this is likely to be the 
result of such influences as at present prevail at Rugby. 


THE MILITARY HISTORY OF THE ASHANTEE WAR. 
HE Ashaniee war affords another patent example of the great 
military maxim long since affirmed by Washington, that in 
the face of a savage foe the purely defensive is seldom possible and 
never politic. Nothing could be more different in its outset than 
this from our late adventure in Abyssinia, although the closing 
stage, the march on Coomassie, bore a similarity to that cam- 


paign which must have struck the most unobservant. But our 
successful advance to the enemy’s capital and our final triumph 
was, in the case of the Ashantees, only gradually forced on us 
as necessary by the course of events, instead of being planned 
deliberately beforehand as the original object of the expedition. 
Nothing could have been more repugnant to the national view 
not many months since than a close imitation of the war with 
King Theodore, although the savage potentate of Ashantee 
held in durance certain European captives taken as much in 
defiance of all right as the tyrant of Magdala seized his; and a 
long and tedious correspondence as to their liberation by ransom 
was actually conducted down to the very time when hostilities 
commenced. But neither the treachery of King Koffee Kalkali to 
these unfortunate prisoners, nor his elaborate evasion of his promise 
to restore them to the Administrator, nor even his unprovoked 
inroad on the soil which he knew to be under our Protectorate, 
would have roused the nation to the necessary sacrifice. This was 
simply forced upon us by the earlier events of the war itself. We 
need not employ our space in searching for the causes which made 
England so unwilling to proceed to extremities in this particular 
case. We prefer rather to review the events as they occurred last 
year, as the simplest means of showing how the march to 
Coomassie grew naturally out of them. 

It was as long ago as the 30th January, 1873, that the Ashanteo 
King, for the fifth time within this century, threw an army over the 
Prah. The actual pretext for this sudden attack was never even 
officially announced. Up to the very time that it took place King 
Koffee was in regular correspondence with the acting Administrator 
of the Gold Coast on the subject of the release of the missionaries, 
and he had professed just before that it was only the pressure of his 
chiefs which compelled him, much against his will, to raise the 
amount of the ransom asked at first for them, which had 
been consented to on our behalf. No doubt the negro monarch, 
whose family has been established on the throne of Coomassie 
for one hundred and seventy years, fancied he had hereditary 
claims over part of the town of Elmina (originally known as St. 
George del Mina in its Portuguese days), lately ceded to us by the 
Dutch. But war had not been threatened by him on this account. 
No such claim had been imported into his recent correspondence 
just spoken of. And the previous history of Ashantee invasions, 
with the suddenness of the opening of this last, furnishes convincing 
proof that this new inroad was simply one of the usual wars of 
conquest and rapine which are the tradition of his monarchy. 
The extraordinary weakness of our garrisons in West Africa, which 
comprised but four companies of black troops, of which two were 
at Sierra Leone, was of course fully known by means of the spies 
which the Ashantees had always largely used as part of their pre- 
paration for hostilities. The humility with which we had sought 
to buy back the innocent German captives carried off from their 
peaceful labours on the Volta had probably contributed, more 
than has been anywhere admitted, to confirm the belief that we 
were barely able to hold our works, much less to defend the Pro- 
tectorate. The handful of Houssas, of Glover's native police, which 
was stationed at Elmina, was probably counted up as the whole 
extent of the levies of foreign negroes on which we could rely. 
The natives of the protected coast tribes were notoriously inferior 
to their fierce inland neighbours in organization as well as courage. 
And there seemed therefore reason for the Ashantee belief that a 
bold advance would at once place the resources of the Protectorate 
at the mercy of the army, hem us within our pestilential little 
forts, and possibly in the end weary us out of a position on the coast- 
line which we seemed hardly careful to preserve. 

Colonel Harley, however, an officer whose merits have hardly 
had justice done them, was not at all inclined to yield the invaded 
country without a struggle. He had a large acquaintance with, 
and influence over, our native allies, and had seen service in the 
last of our Ashantee wars. And it is a plain proof that he at least 
did not think as ill of the Fantees as it is just now the 
fashion to do, that he at once started to meet the enemy, trusting 
for his resources to the nearest of the protected tribes, and calling 
on them to gather against the common foe. Near Mansu, thirty 
miles inland, his motley gathering soon came into collision with the 
advance of the invaders, and some indecisive skirmishing began the 
actual hostilities. But when the fighting became more serious, a 
sudden panic among a section of the Fantee followers, such as all 
mobs of undisciplined armed men are subject to, soon spread and 
carried the whole to the rear in disorder. The Ashantee general 
followed the retreating force slowly, but without encountering further 
opposition, until he halted almost within sight of Cape Coast Castle, 
under the guns of which it had sought shelter. The Ahantees of 
Elmina, who had long before, during their chronic quarrels with 
the Dutch, had relations with the invaders, received a body of them 
into the town ; and there seemed to be nothing left of our Protee- 
torate but the fort of that place, which was still held by the 
Houssas, and a few square miles of ground outside the walls 
of Cape Coast Castle, which were covered with thousands of 
panic-stricken fugitives from the interior, bewailing the loss of 
their homes and clearings, and falling an easy prey to the pesti- 
—_ which of course followed scarcity among their crowded 
ranks. 

The news of these disasters reached us in May. The general 
feeling then, however, prevailed, and naturally had full weight 
with a timid Cabinet, that it was impolitic to do much more than 
defend our own forts efficiently. Principle and precedent have 
little power in our councils in such cases at any time. Public 
sentiment is what the Colonial Minister and his colleagues look to. 
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The means already grown unpopular, had a natural fear of 
the African climate, which aggravated its standing dislike of sucha 
bold policy as would bear with it even the ap ce of aggres- 
sion. Sc the measures taken were limited to the despatch of two 
hundred marines from England, and the order to send from the 
West Indies to the Coast the rest of that 2nd West Indian Regi- 
ment which had furnished the detachments for the latter before 
the war broke out. Colonel Harley meanwhile was forced by 
ickness to quit the scene of action, and the military-charge fell 
to the senior officer of those thus directed to the scene of action. 

The immediate successor to the command, Colonel Festing, who 
brought the reinforcements from England, and who had already been 
distinguished on active service, proved aman of too much vigour and 
capacity to leave the new resources of the defence unused, modest 
though they were. If not able to enter the bush and take up the 
struggle in which his predecessor had been worsted, he could at 
any rate, by means of the co-operating squadron, command the line 
of the coast; and he had the promise of aid on shore to a small 
extent from the seamen and marines. So, on the 13th June, 
soon after his arrival, he proceeded suddenly from Cape Coast to 
Elmina, and demanded the evacuation of the town—which is 
severed from the port by a considerable stream—by the hostile 
force that held it. Being refused point-blank, he proceeded to drive 
out the enemy, and the Ahantees who harboured him, with shell 
from the steamers, aided by the guns of the fort. Following up 
this attack by water, he next landed his small command on the 
flank of the now evacuated place, which the shells had fired ; and 
when the Ashantees advanced boldly from the forest to drive the 
white men back to their vessels, their force of some thousands was 
soon checked by the fire of the Snider rifle in front, and, being 
taken skilfully in flank by a party of seamen under the lamented 
Lieutenant Wells, it was routed with a slaughter of several 
hundreds left on the open ground on which they had ventured. 
For the moment our prestige seemed restored. The Ahantees 
professed to fall off from their late allies; and the latter in their 
discouragement began to suspend their late alarming pressure on 
the ground round Cape Coast itself. Festing availed himself of 
this to cover his front by constructing a strong redoubt known as 
Fort Napoleon, at a point some five or six miles inland, and chosen 
so as to protect the strip of coast between Elmina and Cape 
Coast Castle, being nearly equidistant from the works of each. 

The next phase of the struggle was much less favourable to us. 
Some six weeks after the affair of Elmina, Commodore Commerell, 
who, as the chief of the West African squadron, was present to 
assist the land forces, undertook to explore the lower part of the 
Prah, which, after encircling our territory by a long course west- 
ward, disgorges itself into the sea fifteen & 6 west of Elmina, in 
the Ashantee territory, and close to the negro town and the 
abandoned Dutch fort of Chamah. The brave but perhaps over- 
bold sailor appeared to think that the presence of his vessels near 
this place secured the neutrality of the tribe that lined the stream ; 
but he was soon bitterly undeceived. Not two miles up the river 
his little flotilla fell into an ambuscade—whether of hostile 
Ahantees themselves, or of an Ashantee detachment posted there 
with their connivance, does not appear. He himself was very 
badly wounded ; the second in command only less severely; the 
flotilla, which was not equipped for any such rude proof, had 
to quit the fatal stream precipitately. And although the town of 
Chamah was instantly destroyed by the Rattlesnake, in retribution 
for this treachery, the affair was undoubtedly so serious a misfor- 
tune as to more than undo the good effect of Festing’s previous 
success. Another repulse of a boat party under Lieutenant Young 
not many days after, a little further down the coast, spread the 
rising flame of disaffection. The doubtful tribes all along the coast 
began to turn openly against us, and to seek terms from the Ashantees 
at the cost of probable permanent subjection to Coomassie. And 
as our little garrisons were at this time more than decimated b 
the sicknesses incident to the hottest season, there seemed muc 
reason to fear that the last vestiges of our rule on the coast were 
doomed to disappear. 

But this perry: | state of things had its natural effect on the 
proud and great people who have been so long accustomed first to 
grumble over, and then to plunge boldly into, those colonial wars to 
which the Empire ruled by Great Britain really owes so much of 
its splendour. The cry for effective succour was loudly raised at 
home, and swelled gradually until decisive action was forced upon a 
half-hearted Cabinet which would fain have shrunk from Imperial 


responsibilities. The press spoke with sufficient distinctness 
as to the proper course to be pursued, and the ‘at 20 person 
to be entrusted with the und ing. The choice lay practically 


between two soldiers, both in the very prime of manly vigour; 
the one justly famous for extraordinary victories wou over 
unheard-of numerical odds by his unaided genius for training 
and leading native levies;  & other, literally a man of war 
from his youth up, who had served through four campaigns of 
proof with ever-rising credit, and had of late conducted a diffi- 
cult expedition with such complete success as to win that 
highest of all praise which comes to the commander who 
accomplishes a difficult political object without the cost of one 
as blood. The choice of the Ministry fell on Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and powers, civil and military, were at once con- 
ferred on him. But the idea was still clung to by the Colonial 
Office that negro levies might suffice to do all the work. To raise 
and use them the new General was started promptly, with a small 
but well-selected staff of young officers of all arms. A modest 
rexetve of white troops was promised him in case of absolute 


need, to be used, however, only during the short healthy season. 
And the idea was now with some hesitation entertained that possibly 
the commander might find it necessary, in order to dictate proper 
terms, to gain possession of, or at least appear before, the enemy's 
capital. 

n delaying the shipment of the white contingent until the 
sickly season had gone by, it is probable that a very wise dis- 
cretion was exercised. Indeed from this time only two mistakes 
of any weight have been noted in the conduct of the war. One 
of them was of course the neglect to support the contemplated 
counter-invasion of King Koftee’s country by shipping at once 
the proper means, especially in the form of military work- 
men, for carrying on and elfliciently protecting the road 
leading towards Coomassie, the completion of which for use as 
the line of communication and supply was already recognized to 
be a prime necessity. The other was the partial division of 
command which arose from the time when Captain Glover, 
formerly employed with great success to train the native police at 
the great commercial settlement of Lagos, was hurried back to the 
Coast with power to raise a co-operating force which was to act 
from the more open country about the mouth of the Volta, far to 
the eastward of Cape Coast Castle. Of course it was understood 
in a general way that his operations were but subordinate to Sir 
Garnet's strategical views. But the fact came clearly out in the 
course of events that the Colonial Office regarded him and his 
contingent as their special charge, and thus as a thing distinct 
from the more purely military conduct of affairs on the side of 
Cape Coast. It is owing probably more to the high personal 
character of these officers and their patriotic feeling than to the 
good sense of those who gave room for divided action by their 
first arrangements, that no serious difficulty arose to mar the com- 
pleteness of the success which followed. 

Arrived at Cape Coast at the beginning of October, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley applied himself at once to the double task that lay 
before him of forming native levies for the purpose of taking the 
offensive, and clearing and protecting the first part of the old road 
to the Prah by which any serious advance on Coomassie would 
have to be made. From their large camp at Mampon, some sixteen 
miles to the north, the Ashantees watched without disturbing 
him. No doubt their failing stock of food—for the Fantee pro- 
visions seized by them were giving out—produced or aggravated 
sickness in their crowded force. But their supplies of powder and 
rum were heard of as going regularly to them from the side of 
Elmina ; until the English general, by a surprise conducted with a 
secresy and ability which richly earned success, threw his little force, 
nearly all of blacks, on to villages which they held in that direction, 
and so effectually carried them by his sudden attack, and so com- 
pletely destroyed them, as at once to show his enemies that they were 
no longer safe in the shelter of their native forests. This opening 
stroke of Wolseley’s both impressed them with a sense of defeat, and 
cut them off from the coast-line altogether, to his own immense 
advantage when the real struggle came later, and when their fail- 
ing ammunition could not be replenished as of old through the 
smugglers who have maintained the evil traditions of the Gold 
Coast trade for lawlessness and rascality. 

After this came a sort of doubtful era in the war. Reconnais- 
sances pushed forward on the bush roads from Elmina and Cape 
Coast proved the enemy to be retiring from Mampon ; but how tar 
his retreat was prolonged or even real could not be ascertained. 
Our front was evidently only made safe by the works on the Prah 
road at Dunquah, and by the large post of Abracampa, a few miles 
west of it, covering the approaches to Elmina. And after a series 
of skirmishes during the last week of October, so indecisive 
that it was doubtful whether our advanced posts could be main- 
tained, the General was forced to write of his position as “ some- 
what humiliating,” and to announce that the utterly untrustworthy 
nature of the Fantees, who were to have formed the bulk of his 
intended native army, prevented his following up the Ashantees, 
though he had good reason to believe them to be in decided retreat. 
This despatch settled the last doubts of the Ministers at home ; and 
not two regiments, as formerly promised to him, but three, were put 
under immediate orders, with a detachment of artillery, and with the 
engineers whose services would have been invaluable from the first 
in a country where skilled labour could neither be bought nor im- 
pressed, and to the lateness of whose arrival it was largely due that 
our victorious column was all but cut off at Coomassie by the 
advent of the spring rains. 

Whilst Wolseley’s report was yet on the way home, the 
Ashantee general brought matters to a different stage by an over- 
bold offensive. Weary of inaction, or pressed by orders from 
Coomassie, and perhaps encouraged by the repeated retreats of our 
reconnoitring ami he led the bulk of his forees—now greatly 
reduced by sickness—to the attack of our central post at Abra- 
campa, skilfully prepared against such an event, though with very 
rude material, by the lamented Captain Buckle. The assault lasted 
over great part of the 6th and 7th November; but when Sir 
Garnet arrived at the scene of action with all available succour, 
Major Russell and the 650 men under him bd whom but fifty 
were white, and 100 black regulars of the 2nd West) had inflicted 
a decisive and bloody repulse on the numerous assailants, and the 
Ashantee general was drawing off utterly disheartened. This de- 
feat led to his retreat with his demoralized troops on the Prah. 
Our operations thenceforward took a strongly offensive character. 
Major Home and his handful of Engineers pushed their road work 
steadily forward on to and across the Prah, and the arrival of the 
white troops under Brigadier-General Alison gave the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief the longed-for means of conducting the offensive 
campaign against the enemy's capital, which in its conception and 
success alike bears a striking similarity to Lord Napier’s achieve- 
ment in Abyssinia. 

At this point we purposely close our record. What followed is 
in the memory of ah, and has been admirably told and illustrated 
in the despatches and correspondence which the public has but 
recently perused with no less eagerness than pride. Nor is it our 
duty to point any special moral, unless it be the single purely mili- 
tary one that, however well savages or semi-civilized troops fight 
on occasion, sustained effort is not within their power. A careful 
study of the events after the one important and serious action of 
Amoaful (where it has been happily said that Wolseley adapted his 
tactics to new and special conditions, fighting his troops rather on 
the ancient Roman model of close order than according to the 
modern principle of extension), convinces us that the real pinch was 
only felt by our brave soldiers there. Beaten fairly on their own 
chosen ground, where a vast superiority of numbers had allowed 
them deliberately to employ the outflanking tactics favoured by 
the national traditions, the enemy fell back in disorder which in- 
creased more and more until the sudden dispersal came outside 
Coomassie, at the moment when they felt instinctively that no one 
had anything more left to save but his individual person or pro- 
perty. Hurried as our triumph was, it was yet complete enough 
to show the world once more that, though we are fond of boast- 
ing of our peaceful policy, and are often ready to follow political 
rulers who make avoidance of all war their boast, we have yet the 
old English aptitude for fighting when occasion compels. Happy 
shall we be if in each case of need we tind ready to our call a 
general so skilful, a staff so energetic, soldiers so enduring and | 
brave, as those who have just returned in triumph from the heart 
of the Ashantee kingdom. 


CONTEMPORARY MYTH-MAKING. 


“ ves Napoleonic Legend” has become a recognized form of | 
words, and most worthily. For it isa form of words which 
forcibly brings home to us the fact that, side by side with our 
better means for preserving historical truth, exactly the same pro- 
ceases go on which have created the mass of myth, legend, tradition, 
and mere falsehood which we find sometimes standing alongside 
of, sometimes displacing, the genuine history of past times. Eighty 
years ago the name of Buonaparte was no more illustrious in the 
eyes of mankind in general than the name of Tomkins. To the 
few who had heard it—and those who had heard it must have 
been people who groped very deep indeed into Italian local history 
—the word Buonaparte doubtless had a better sound than the 
word Tomkins, and it had a sound all the better because then, and 
long after, it was sounded full in four syllables. It was still 
an Italian name with a meaning to it; it was not, as now, 
cut down to three French syllables without a meaning. But 
by the world in general the name had never been heard, and 
by the world in general the Christian name Napoleone had 
never been heard either. No one imdeed could have read 
Italian history with much minuteness without coming across 
two or three bearers of the name. But none of them were 
men at al! in the first rank of Italian history; so they might 
then easily be forgotten, while with a reader of our times 
their name ensures their being remembered. Within these eighty 
years the names Napoleone and Buonaparte, clipped and cut short 
to be sure in the process, have not only become famous; they have 
not only become more famous than any other names of their time; 
they have actually become mythical. The name of Buonaparte 
has become as truly legendary as the names of Arthur and Charle- 
magne ; as there is an Arthurian cycle and a Carolingian cycle, so 
there is also a Napoleonic cycle. With all this before us we are 
etter able to understand how very soon the Charles the Great of 
history began to turn into the Charlemagne of romance. And, 
more than this, when we see the strange ideas which many people 
have of things which have happened in our own time, of the 
events of the last thirty years, we better understand the current 
mistakes about the expulsion of the Athenian Tyrants which 
Thucydides took so much trouble to set right, and we better 
understand how every circumstance of the events which led 
to the Norman Conquest of England could have got mis- 
represented during the lifetime of men who must have re- 
membered all about it. Wonderful, some may say, that the 
same process should go on in an age of printing, an age 
when everybody reads books and newspapers, which went on in 
an age when there was hardly any writing except a few inscrip- 
tions on stone, or in an age when writing, though as familiar as it 
is now, was almost wholly the professional business of a single 
class. We suspect that the books and newspapers do very little 
to hinder the growth of legend; we are not sure that their exist- 
ence does not really make it more easy. Their use is of another 
kind; they do not hinder legends from growing up, but they give 
us the means of correcting them when they have grown up. They 
enable us to do more thoroughly what Thucydides and Florence 
of Worcester tried to do. We owe to them that there is no 


danger now, as there was danger in both of the two other cases, 
of the truth being wholly forgotten. The true version is there, 

ready to be appealed to at anytime. But the existence and the | 
security of the true version in no way hinders the growth of the | 


false version by the side of it. Indeed the fact that everything is , 


written and printed, that every man skims his newspaper, that 
many men skim their books, really helps the other way. It helps 
to make men careless and satisfied, and convinced that they 
know all about everything. It helps to make memory less 
strong even in actual spectators and actors. A man who 
knew that, if he did not accurately remember a thing, it would 
certainly be forgotten or misunderstood, was much more 
likely to remember it accurately than he is now that he 
can write down an accurate statement ready to refer to whenever 
he wishes. His written statement will be more accurate than the 
other man’s memory; but his memory will be less accurate. When 
Herodotus set to work to write down the history of the things 
which happened when he was a child, his materials, besides a few 
public inscriptions on stone and brass, were to be found in the 
memory of men of the standing of his father. Those materials 
were much more trustworthy than the same kind of materials are 
now. His unwritten testimony was better than any unwritten testi- 
mony that could be had for events at an equal distance now. Only 
we have means for checking and correcting our written testimony 
which Herodotus had not. 

Now the notions which a great many people have of the history 
of France six-and-twenty years ago are exactly of a piece with the 
notions which Thucydides says that most people at Athens had in 
his time about the driving out of the sons of Peisistratos. The 
two confusions of history of course start from exactly opposite 
notions of politics and morals; but as perversions of truth they are 
of exactly the same kind. The Athenian held that to upset a despot- 
ism and to restore a commonwealth was so worthy a work that it 
justified private assassination. The belief of many comfortable 
Englishmen is, that to upset a commonwealth and to set up a des- 
potism is so worthy a work that it justifies public massacre. 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton were the destroyers of tyranny, the 
restorers of freedom, the men who sacrificed themselves for the good 


| of their country. They really did nothing of the kind, and, to make 


it seem that they did, three or four years of the history of Athens 
had to be wiped out. Soa great number of people seriously believe 
that in the year 1848, the late ruler of pale ot already President 
or Emperor or something or other, saved society by putting down a 
roaring mob of Red Republicans. We have heard so over and 
over again from people of all kinds, and by no means always of the 
same way of thinking in politics. We have often had it elabo- 
rately explained to us, by a slight confusion between June 1848 
and December 1851, how the soldiers had once had to knock under 
to the mob, and how they had made up their minds that they would 
not knock under to them a second time. When the word con- 
spiracy or rebellion is applied to the act of December 1851, people 
stare, and do not understand. It is not a question whether a 
certain act does or does not deserve to be called conspiracy or 
rebellion; their state of mind is that the man who did it was an 
Emperor, and that an Emperor cannot conspire or rebel. All this 
is exactly like the Athenian confusion. To make it appear that 
it was not Cavaignac but Buonaparte who put down the Reds in 
1848, three or four years of French history have to be wiped out, 
just as three or four years of Athenian history had to be wiped 
out to make it seem that it was Harmodios and Aristogeiton who 
delivered Athens. The act of personal revenge in the one case, 
the act of personal aggrandizement in the other, is mistaken 
for an act of patriotic self-devotion. We have nothing to do with 
the motives in either case. We do not say how far public motives 
may have mingled with the personal revenge in the one case, with 
the personal aggrandizement in the other. All that we say is that 
in both cases the facts are mistaken in exactly the same kind of 
way, and that in both cases they were mistaken within the memory 
of crowds of people who must have known all about them. 

The whole ceremony which has been lately gone through at 
Chislehurst is an outgrowth of this process of tradition forming 
itself under our own eyes, and it also gives us some lessons by 
showing us under our own eyes how the notions of divine right 
and hereditary succession grew up in past times. The whole thing 
implies that the family of Buonaparte has something about it 
ditierent from other families; that there is something which gives 
its members a right to rule in France which other families have 
not. The young man who is the subject of homage has 
plainly been taught to think that he is quite different from 
a son of M. Thiers, of M. Gambetta, or even of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. And it is no wonder that he thinks so when so 
many people come out of France to Chislehurst to tell him so, 
Unless there were something which set a Buonaparte, as a Buona- 
parte, above other people, no party could be found that would 
propose to hand over the rule of a great nation to a young man of 
no experience, whose character must be unknown and unformed, 
and who as yet has had no chance of doing good or evil in his 
own person. Now what ground is there for looking on a Buona- 
parte, as 2 Buonaparte, as something thus privileged above the rest 
of the world? There are two grounds on which a nation may 
reasonably accept hereditary succession in its rulers. In early 
times it may really be believed that a particular family is literally 
divine, that it springs of the blood of the Gods, and has therefore 
a right to command the allegiance of ordinary men. And, when 
this belief has died out, the members of a particular family may 
have succeeded one another so long in unbroken order that a 
certain special sentiment may cleave to them; they may seem to 
be surrounded by a kind of vague divinity; they may seem to 
be—and they Ae may be both for good and for evil—something 
different from the rest of mankind. Of this kind of feeling the old 
Royal Family of France, the family which may soon keep the 
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millenary of the coronation of its first kingly member, the family 
which for eight hundred years never lacked a male heir to sit on the 
throne of Hugh Capet, is the oldest and most brilliant example 
in the world. Or, again, a nation may do as we have done our- 
selves; it may be convinced that, whatever may be the evils of 
hereditary succession, its advantages outweigh them, and it may 
therefore entail the Crown in a particular family by a formal 
law. It is hard to see how this last argument can be made to 
apply to the house of Buonaparte, for, if we attach so much value 
to sham plebiscita as to hold that France has twice elected the 
Buonapartes as her rulers, France has also twice driven them out 
by plebiscita of a much more real kind. The young Pre- 
tender himself is not made to put forth any claim to the throne 
unless he is called to it by a plebiscitum. But why should he 
think, or why should anybody think for him, that a plebiscitum 
calling him to power is more likely, more natural, more becoming, 
than a plebiscitum bestowing power on any other human being in 
France or out of it? Gambetta, Thiers, MacMahon, have all some 
personal qualifications for power—at all events, in the opinions of 
their own partisans. The youth at Chislehurst may have equal or 
greater qualifications than any of them, but as yet he has had 
no chance of showing them. And we may add that a plebiscitum 
calling on a man whose qualifications are unproved to discharge 
the functions of a personal government is far more unreasonable 
than a law which calls on the next heir, without regard to his 
qualifications, to succeed to a constitutional throne. A personal 
government calls for personal qualifications of the highest order, 
such as hereditary succession certainly does not secure. Now it 
would be quite wrong to say that, even in a constitutional State, 
where the King reigns but does not govern, personal qualifications 
are of no importance. Even in such a State as ours the personal 
character of the King is by no meansa matter of indifference. There 
may be a wide difference between a good King and a bad one. But 
the qualifications needed for a constitutional King are not of the 
same high and unusual character as those that are needed for the 
exercise of personal government. They are qualifications which 
education may do much to bestow, and which the peculiar cireum- 
‘stances and restraints on a King’s son are really likely to foster and 
strengthen. But a King who is to be his own Prime Minister and 
his own Commander-in-chief wants something more, something 
which no birth and no education can secure. 

Why then should any party, why should any one man, look 
to this particular young man as a possible ruler rather than 
to anybody else? No reason can 5 given, except that he 
is the son of his father, the great-nephew of his great uncle. 
It cannot be mere Day wees for that form of government 
which in France is called Empire. For if it is thought well to 
invest one man with Imperial power, it would be just as easy to 
invest somebody else. Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, may any 
of them be set to rule as well as Tiberius or Nero. The whole 
thing resolves itself into a matter of birth, and that birth should 
be held to have anything to do with the matter is the point in the 
whole case which is really worth study. How has it come about 
that the House of Buonaparte is looked on as having some kind of 
hereditary right? It cannot be because the Buonapartes have any 
right by the existing law of France, for the law of France, so far 
as France can be said to have any law, does not recog- 
nize them. It cannot be that they have any claim of 
divine birth above other men; at least we have not seen any 
pedigree in which the lawyer of Ajaccio was traced up 
to Zeus or Woden. They cannot claim, ike the Royal House of 
Paris, to have been among the rulers of men for a thousand years, 
-— that eighty years ago their name had never been heard 
of. They cannot claim an unbroken succession even during those 
eighty years, for as yet no Buonaparte has ever succeeded another. 
They cannot boast that their rule has been specially prosperous, 
for each of the two Buonapartes that have reigned has dragged 
down France into the lowest depth of overthrow, and has been 
driven out amid general rejoicing. The whole thing is a super- 
stition, but it is instructive as showing us, for once in a way, the 
beginning of a superstition. A family of which two members have 
reigned with a long interval between them has got in the minds 
of many to be invested with something of the same greatness and 
mystery as if it had reigned without interruption for eight hundred 
years. The Buonapartes are now what the Dukes of Paris were 
nine hundred years back. They reigned now and then, and so 
some people come to think that they have a right to rule always. 
We believe that many people in France and out of France have 
really come to believe that there was a Napoleon the Second, 
that the First, Second, and Third reigned one after the other, and 
that a = wrong is done to the Fourth that he is not reigning 
also. Thus do myths grow up before our eyes. There is a 
mythical history of the Buonapartes as much as there is a mythical 
history of the ne the only difference is that we have much 
— means of checking the one than we have of checking the 
other. 


SENTIMENT AND LOGIC. 


ie is a common complaint of many reasoners that their opponents 
_Tefuse to separate questions of feelings from questions of pure 
logic. People are only too apt to believea thing becauseit is pleasant, 
instead of believing it because it is proved. The reasoners who make 
this complaint most energetically are generally assailed by a 
counter charge. It is said that, under pretence of limiting them- 
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selves to purely logical considerations, they manage to omit the 
most elements of the problemsof which they treat. Accord- 
ing to the common illustration, the life disappears under the dis- 
secting knife ; and the observer detects only the mechanism of the 
dead body instead of the forces of the living organism. This is 
the meaning of the common saying that writers of the utilitarian 
or experimental schools are wanting in knowledge of human 
nature. They are dispassionate in their reasoning simply because 
they forget to take the passions into account; and yet without 
a clear recognition of the force of passion all reasoning about 
human affairs becomes mere empty verbiage. This, for example, 
was the fault of the revolutionary agitators whom Burke de- 
nounced so often and so eloquently for importing geometrical 
methods into politics. They reasoned as if human _ beings 
were mere colourless units, capable of being arranged in such 
combinations as might please the fancy of the legislator without 
reference to previous history or to existing prejudices. The 
doctrine of the Rights of Man therefore begins by omitting to con- 
sider the whole series of emotions and beliefs by which society is 
principally moulded. The same fallacy, in various degrees, runs 
through the writings of all constitution-mongers from the days of 
Harrington or of Sieyés to our own. The universal postulate 
is that a mere shuffling of the cards will alter the nature of the 
pack. A similar delusion underlies the theories which pro- 
— to abolish differences of sex by legislation. Their advocates, 

aving themselves but a small allowance of human nature, imagine 
that that important element in human afiairs can be restrained by 
simply ignoring its existence. Of course there is an easy retort. 
To object to changes because they shock your feelings is simply 
to consecrate the blindest prejudice. If the mode of abstract 
reasoning on politics is often too dry, at least it helps to 
bring political arrangements into harmony with reason; whereas 
the opposite system makes all prejudice and passion its own 
justification. The objection to an excessive love of symmetry is 
really an objection to any change which proposes to interiere 
with existing interests. 

The contest between the two opposite types of thinkers will 
doubtless be perpetual ; and doubtless, as in all other never-ending 
contests, each side has something to say for itself. The proposition 
is unassailable that the pleasantness of a conclusion is not a reason 
for accepting it. It is equally true that people without strong 
feelings are unable to understand the very meanings of the words 
which are to be employed in their reasonings. A man without a 
keen sense of shame could not argue a question of morality more 
satisfactorily than a deaf man a question of music. And there- 
fore the conclusion would seem to be that a man should be acces- 
sible to sentiment whilst forming his premisses, and should dis- 
charge his sentiment whilst drawing his inference. The difficulty 
is, of course, enormous in practice. The reverence which a man 
feels for a doctrine disinclines him to examine its truth; and, 
if he has no reverence for it, he cannot appreciate its 
full meaning. Possibly the difficulty may be surmounted by 
a conscientious training of the faculties; and, indeed, some 
minds are so constituted that a desire to believe in the truth of a 
pare sometimes predisposes them to doubt it. This, 

owever, is little more than a kind of intellectual nervousness ; 
and, as a rule, it cannot be questioned that the effort to judge 
one’s own creed impartially is beyond ordinary powers. Moreover, 
the connexion between reasoning and feeling is often too close to 
admit of any such separation. The process of judging is only in 

art reducible to a chain of syllogisms. Dr. Newman gives to that 
sind of reasoning which is conducted by less formal methods, the 
name of the illative sense; and though we may deny the propriety 
of describing it as a separate faculty, we may admit that he gives 
under that name a lively account of our ordinary methods. He 
takes as an illustration the case of a dispute as to the authen- 
ticity of a passage in Shakspeare. It is obviously impossible that 
the really decisive considerations should be put into the form 
of ordinary logic. One may indeed settle certain collateral 
points by such methods. It may be proved by arithmetic that 
some words occur in the disputed passage in greater proportion 
than they appear in other writings of acknowledged authenticity. 
It may possibly appear that some phrase or grammatical form is 
used which did not make its appearance till a later period, or 
which had died out before Suclapeann was born. But in an 
really doubtful cases we shall be unable to discover any suc 
external tests. It is only by an occasional felicity that we can 
judge of mg! by rule and line. And when such methods are 
not available, the only test is the judgment of a critical faculty of 
which no precise and definite account can be given. A man has 
read Shakspeare till he has become saturated with the spirit of his 
writings and can detect a harmony or a discord which is not per- 
ceptible to the less acute ears of ordinary mankind. The process 
is that by which we have to judge in most of the affairs of lite. We 
can swear to the identity of a friend although we have not made 
a catalogue of his features and should even be unable to tell in his 
absence whether his eyes were brown or blue. ‘The test is the 
purely internal sensation, the fact that the impression which he 
makes upon us corresponds to the undefinable but not less lively 
impression which we carry about in our minds. An artist may be 
able to match two colours with microscopic accuracy, though no 
words have ever been invented which would enable him to discrimi- 
nate the precise shade which he recognizes. In this case we might be 
able to check the judgment. We might try experiments which would 
show conclusively whether the artist’s eye tor colour was really as 
keen and trustworthy as he supposes. But in such a case as that 
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of a Shakespearean text, we must very frequently take the result 
upon credit; or, at least, the only applicable test would be the 
agreement of a large number of qualified experts. Such an agree- 
ment would go to prove that, if there was an error, it was due 
not to any personal peculiarity, but to some general cause ; 
and the improbability of its existence might be carried beyond any 
assignable limits. 

Now, in a very large number of the most important questions 
that can be raised, this kind of intuitive judgment is the only one 
accessible ; and it then becomes exceedingly difficult to assign the 
share which the sentiments may have had, or ought to have had, 
in determining the logic. The fact that a certain conclusion is 
repulsive may be not only a motive but a sufficient reason for 
rejecting it. This, for example, is obviously the case in much poetical 
criticism. A given poem makes one man yawn, another laugh, and a 
third cry. Which is right? Some people reply that all are right, 
and that therefore all criticism is merely a record of personal 
impressions., We should entirely deny the accuracy of this con- 
clusion, and maintain that the difference in the intellectual power, 
in the truthfulness of perception, and in the power of expression 
of different poets, is just as much a real quantity as the difference 
of weight between the coxswain and the rowers in a University 
crew. But we admit that no sufficient test can be discovered for 
individual criticism; and that till later generations have pro- 
nounced their verdict we must be content with a judgment based 
upon feeling. The same difficulty occurs in moral and political 
disputes. e man asserts, and another denies, that a particular 
view of morality is debasing. How is it to be decided which is 
right? The utilitarian replies that he can give us an external 
test; and pronounces that course to be right which is the most 

roductive of happiness. But, admitting this to be true, we still 
ve the infinitely complex question, What is happiness? which 
can only be decided by a man’s own feelings, and by his 
sympathy with the feelings of his neighbours. If he is con- 
vinced that the pleasure of eating is greater than the pleasure 
of thinking, he will inevitably attribute the same sentiment 
to others, and will hold that he contributes to the pleasure 
of mankind more decisively by increasing the amount of food in 
the world than by increasing the amount of intellectual power. 
Ultimately, therefore, we must allow the emotions to judge in this 
case as well as in others. Or, again, to take a political question, a 
man will say that the feminine type which is produced by the 
concession of woman's rights is, on the whole, lower than that 
which is produced by the old-fashioned system. He will grant that 
woman gains in the power of public speaking, and has perhaps more 
opportunity for logical practice, but he will say that such advan- 
tages are too dearly bought by the loss of tenderness and modesty. 
The disgust which the proposal creates in his mind is therefore not 
merely the expression of a prejudice, but gives a distinct logical 
reason, though one which by its nature cannot be reduced to 
numerical or quantitative expression. The advocate of woman’s 
rights may evade the point by appealing to the doctrine of abstract 
rights. That is substantially to beg the question by assuming that 
the differences between men and women are too superficial to be 
taken into account in legislation. But if the question is stated as 
one of experience, it is impossible to evade the point raised, or to 
judge of it otherwise than by those instinctive verdicts in which 
sentiment is indissolubly blended with logic. 

The difficulty therefore goes more deeply into the substance of 
all the most important disputes than appears at first sight; nor 
does it appear that there is any royal road of escape. The 
judgment upon many difficult questions can only be obtained by 
the slow elaboration of many generations and different schools of 
thought. But there are some obvious considerations which may 
tend to shorten the discussion. The scientific reasoner may admit 
that, if his conclusions are shocking to the ordinary prejudices of 
mankind, the fact affords at least a presumption that he has left 
some elements of the question out of account. When reasoners in 
the last century had satistied themselves that all morality was an 
enlightened selfishness, the disgust which their conclusion caused 
in some minds was a sufiicient proof that they had formed an in- 
complete theory of human nature. The disgust, in fact, was itself a 

henomenon which required to be explained, and which could not 
be satisfactorily explained by simply ealling it prejudice. And, on 
the other hand, it is also true that it is generally possible to obtain 
tests which may be independent of feeling, and which are therefore 
free from one source of error. A good deal of light, for example, 
has been thrown upon Shakspearean controversy by an examina- 
tion of the external characteristics of the versification. A tendency 
to use redundant syllables, or to make the phrase end with the line, 
may appear to characteristic of particular poets or of 
Saag ed periods of their lives. When such a conclusion 

been established by a sufficient induction, it supplies 
a test which must override any pretence to intuitive judg- 
ment. The resemblance in the intrinsic character of the 
thought appeals indeed in one sense to a higher faculty; but 
unluckily the judgment upon such matters is more easily deluded. 
And, as ultimately it 1s a question of fact, we must assume that 
the two tests will coincide, and that the verdict of men of insight 
will be confirmed by the verdict of the counters of syllables 
and analysers of the external structure of the verse. The same 
principle applies in the more important questions which we have 
noticed, though its application requires more time and a wider 
area of observation. Whatever the difference of the intuitive judg- 
ments upon moral and political questions, there are certain points 
of agreement without which opinion must remain for 


ever in a state of anarchy; everybody would agree, for ex- 
ample, that a moral standard or a political arrangement which 
led to the increase of drunkenness, corruption, and physical disease 
must be a bad one. Observation of the complex phenomena 
of society is indeed so difficult and so obstructed by all kinds of 
prejudices that it is difficult to discover a satisfactory test, and 
almost impossible to discover one which shall be plainly decisive. 
To discover such tests should be the object of historical and social 
inquirers ; and, whatever the difficulty of the problem, it would be 
easy to show that it is not impossible. The real difiiculty is to 
impress the lesson when it has once been established; and that is 
the province in which the illegitimate interference of sentiment 
makes itself felt, and deserves a good deal that is said of it. 
Enough facts have been established to decide some questions which 
are still warmly debated even by people who admit the legitimacy 
of the methods employed, whilst they shut their eyes to the 
results. 


GAMBLING ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

for gentlemen professionally interested in transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange, there is no danger of the public 
ceasing to gamble, and almost as little risk of effectual inter- 
ference by the Legislature. On the contrary, the field for operations 
has been steadily and rapidly widening, thanks to the necessities of 
all ranks and conditions of men, at home andabroad. In the good 
old times when the first of the Rothschilds laid the foundations 
of the family fortunes, Consols were about the only thing worth 
being dabbled in by dealers on a large scale. And when the nation 
was engaged in its life-and-death struggle with Bonaparte, as Con- 
sols fluctuated violently in sympathy with the convulsive efforts of 
the combatants, there were ample margins left for profits. In the 
piping days of peace that followed on Waterloo, and still more 
under our later policy of non-intervention, Consols have been so 
“ stiff,” except under most exceptional circumstances, that there has 
been little to be made of them by those who hastened to be rich. 
But this was of little consequence, as they have been superseded by an 
infinite variety of investments which contain enough of the elements 
of hazard to satis!y the most reckless and avaricious of gamblers. 
First came the foreign loans, amounting to an aggregate that is 
almost fabulous, many of them being held almost entirely in 
England. It is England that finds the capital for “permanent 
improvements” all the world over. We lend freely on the 
vaguest prospectuses of railway systems, of roads and harbours, 
docks and warehouses, gas-works, water-works, and the like, which 
are all up in the clouds in the meantime. When a Federation 
consolidates itself into a Monarchy ; when a Monarchy breaks loose 
from the trammels of effete despotism, and renews its youth as 
a Liberal Republic ; when a colony snaps its chains and asserts its 
independence ; when a subversive revolution and change of govern- 
ment happens anywhere under the sun, it is England that is 
invited to lend on the security of promises and professions. When 
our debtors go to war to defend their honour and their credit, it 
is we who find the money as their sleeping partners. It is a signi- 
ficant and startling fact that in the course of two-and-twenty year: 
ending in 1873, the various States of the world have contracted 
debts with us to the amount of 2,218,0c00,000/, In short, we are 
always lending, and never learning by experience, although the 
securities which represent our contributions prove so often delu- 
sive, and our debtors are perpetually breaking on our hands. Next 
to the foreign funds come the endless undertakings floated by 
private enterprise, to which the outside public can so easily asso- 
ciate itself, thanks to the blessings of limited liability. Not only 
do we develop every conceivable industry in the British Isles and 
our own colonies, but we are eager to assist our foreign friends in 
matters beyond the means or beneath the notice of their Govern- 
ments. We dig their mines and drain their lands; we light their 
streets and draw their water; and every concession which they are 
pleased to offer us becomes a mere question of terms. So omni- 
vorous are we known to be in our appetite for new undertakings 
that anything rejected by the shrewdness of our American cousins 
may generally be placed to a profit in London. In short, in the 
growing flush of our national prosperity we have turned bankers 
and money-lenders to all the world; while the glut of money has 
fostered the tribe of ingenious gentlemen who follow the new 
and lucrative profession of “ promoter.” If we make money fast, 
we spend it faster; and a high rate of interest on investments 
is matter of necessity to men who live at high-pressure 
ce. Consols are gone out of date with every one except trustees 
and bloated millionaires ; and few persons who retain the control 
of their money ever dream of locking it up for a lifetime. But, as 
high interest involves a certain element of risk, we must keep a 
close eye on our investments, and all the purchases we make in 
foreign funds or limited Companies partake more or less of the 
nature of time bargains. The extra risks might well sugvest the idea 
of a sinking fund by way of insurance against ugly contingencies. 
But prudence is too expensive a luxury for needy men, and indeed 
most people find that even with high dividends regularly paid it 
is hel enough to manage to make the two ends meet. We are 
painfully embarrassed when our foreign friends get behindhand 
with their half-yearly coupons, or when the reports of our joint- 
stock Companies (limited) announce the disappointment of our 
reasonable expectations. We get nervously agitated over sudden 
drops in the markets, and although we are too much inclined to 
shut our eyes to ominous warnings, yet at last, when really 
frightened, we rush off to realize. Occasionally there is a panic 
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and a grand crisis, and among a great deal of buying and selling a 
good many of us are ruined wholesale. But, short of ruin, there 
are always many unlucky persons recklessly eager to recoup them- 
selves for inconvenient losses. Hence there are always a number 
of time bargains going forward between settling days, and a variety 
of securities nominally changing hands. It is estimated that of 
the whole business transacted on the Stock Exchange only one- 
twentieth part relates to genuine investments. It is certain that 
from 1871 to 1872 there was an increase in the number of 
members of the Stock Exchange of 170, and from 1872 to 1873 of 
86, which is sufficiently conclusive as to the progress of gambling 
and the growth of speculative business. 

As we remarked at the outset, we do not believe for a mo- 
ment that anything that can be said or written will materially 
diminish the amount of wild speculations by outsiders. If, 
however, anything were likely to produce that effect, it would 

a clever treatise on “The Theory of Stock Exchange 
Speculation” (Lo and Co.) which has jnst made its 
appearance. is brief and businesslike, although pleasantly 
written, and it is to its author, Mr. Arthur Crump, that we 
are indebted for the suggestive statistics which we have given 
above. He draws the obvious conclusions fromthem, He proves 
to mathematical demonstration that no amateur speculator can 


possibly hold his own in the end against the ring of professional |. 


confederates; but, foreseeing that his wise warnings will be 
wasted, he goes on to give amateurs who are bent on ruining 
themselves the best counsels in his power. As to the pro- 
position with which he starts, it ought to be pretty nearly self- 
evident; nor can anything be much closer than the analogies be- 
tween play on the Stock ‘haere and play at the gaming-table. 
There are fixed odds in favour of the bank in either case. At the 
Stock Exchange, in the shape of commission, contangoes, backward- 
ations, and all the rest of it, a man must part in advance with a 
considerable percentage of his prospective profits, just as there 
is the aprés at rouge-et-noir, and one or a couple of zeroes at 
roulette. In each case alike the play comes very much to 
a question of temperament. The man who used to lose his 
head and his temper at Homburg when the luck had set in 
against him was very speedily parted from his money; while 
the impassive veteran who cut his losses short and lay back 
patiently in hope of a happier vein could at least prolong his en- 
joyable excitement. So the amateur investor who is making losses 
where he looked for gains is never easy until he has recouped him- 
self. The opportunity he counted upon having turned against 
him, he will insist upon creating others. He had ventured his 
capital on the faith of his superior astuteness or exceptional infor- 
mation, and now he goes in for sheer gambling. As for the “in- 
formation” which so often proves a deadly lure to the amateur, 
Mr. Crump shows at what a tremendous disadvantage he stands 
in that respect. On the Stock Exchange each eager philan- 
thropist is fone his own little game instead of the game of other 
people; and authentic “tips” are rarely going a-begging. No bit of 
news that is worth the having is suffered to leak out until it has 
‘been made the most of by its original possessor. And if you 
attempt to bring superior shrewdness to bear upon intelligence 
that is patent to the public, even then you learn that others are 
hefore you. The contents of the latest telegram are generally 
found to have been somehow known beforehand aud discounted 
by parties interested. Now that news is ilashed to the Exchange 
from all the great commercial centres, the leviathans of speculation 
command the markets more decidedly than ever. There are for- 
midable syndicates which have their regular agents in Vienna, 
Paris, or Berlin, and which very possibly may have friends or 
partners among those who actually direct Continental politics. What 
chance has the owner of a few hundreds or thousands with 
admirably informed gentlemen like these? As likely as not 
they have prepared for a great upward or downward movement by 
—— to a moderate extent in the opposite direction by way of 
blind. If our amateur speculator is extraordinarily shrewd or 
sharp, he may very probably cut in just in time to be squeezed 
and sacrificed. ‘Ani there is this to be said besides, that the 
speculator on a small scale is less of a free agent than he is apt to 
suppose. Substantial securities like Consols sway ys slightly up 
or down, so that the professional gentleman who jobs them can 
atford to deal at very close prices. There will be but a margin of 
a very few shillings between his buying and his selling price. But 
the men who do a bit of gambling in an off-hand way plunge 
by preference into securities that are extraordinarily sensitive. 
Tidings of a revolution, or rumours of coupons to be dishonoured, 
may send these down a good many pounds in as many minutes. 
The jobber must necessarily name very wide prices by way of safe- 
guard against such contingencies, and the speculator who has just 
bought at 38 may be unable to get out on the instant for any- 
thing more than 35. Add to this, that when the available 
aggregate of a speculative stock is very limited, it may be 
monopolized in the hands of one or two persons ; and should they 
have reason to suspect that an innocent has “put his foot in it,” 
they will refuse to let him extricate himself except on terms of 
their own, and combine to put him to a remorseless ransom. 

These and many other considerations should deter any rational 
being from risking his money in the face of such appalling 
odds. But although such cautions in one shape or another 
have been urged over and over again, the Stock Exchange, as we 
have seen, has been rapidly increasing its business, just as the 
tables at Homburg and Wiesbaden were more and more crowded 
year after year. And if aman is blindly bent on speculation, 


we strongly recommend his taking this treatise as his guide to the 
philosophy of the matter. The writer will warn him to take the 
weather into account, and will tell him to buy the most delicate 
aneroid that can be procured for money. He will show him how, 
in the absence of disturbing influences, prices grow buoyant in a 
buoyant atmosphere ; how at one season of the year the world is 
sanguine and willing to buy, while at another there is a tendency 
to depression and promiscuous selling. But he will warn him that, 
as a rule, he is more likely to realize by “ bearing” than by 
“ pulling,” although it is the natural impulse of the uninitiated to 
rush to buy in rising markets. The knowing fishes will be found 
to swim against the set of the general stream, and their fine 
instinct acquaints them with the run of the currents and under- 
currents, and teaches them to anticipate the ebb and flow of the 
tides. Again, most people can playa winning game tolerably well ; 
the difficulty is to lose with resolution and discretion. “Cut short 
your losses and let your profits run on” was the golden maxim 
that made the fortune of one of the greatest financiers of the last 
generation, and Mr. Crump quotes the saying that is current in 
the City—Very few men know how to “cut a loss.” It is the 
moral of his book that they will find abundant opportunities of 
practising the art, although their capital is walftely to hold out 
until they have made themselves perfect in their lesson. 


CAUDATI. 


| pene the twelfth to the close of the fifteenth century, and, it 
would seem, as late as the Reformation, it was a common 
belief that, when the English elected to come forth out of the 
brute creation, they brought their tails with them. Greeks and 
Sicilians, ’'renchmen and Scots, rabbie, soldiers, knights, princes, 
historians, and poets, in the streets, on the baitlements of besieged 
towns, in kings’ courts, on the field of battle, in the cloister, and 
in the closet, hailed them as Caudat?, men with tails, In the year 
1191, Richard I. being at Messina on his way to Acre, certain 
Greeks and Sicilians followed him and his attendants through the 
streets, crying out “ Caudati.”. When the English were besieging 
Dunbar, on the 28th of April, 1296, the Seotch army approached 
to raise the siege, and the garrison displaying their bandfers on the 
battlements shouted, “ Now ye English dogs, we will slay you and 
cut off your tails.” In the Crusade of St. Louis, in the year 
1250, a grandson of Fair Rosamond, William Longsword, who 
claimed to be Earl of Salisbury, a perfect knight, to whom the 
French King gave a white horse that he much loved, was with 
the Crusaders in Egypt. The King’s brother, the Count d’ Artois, 
took from him by torce spoil which he had taken from a rich 
caravan going to Alexandria. St. Louis could not prevail with 
his brother to return the booty; and the Earl, finding no redress, 
withdrew in displeasure, while the Count, with a scornful laugh, 
exclaimed :—“ It were well if the nobie army of Frenchmen 
were purged of the Caudati.” Salisbury had returned to the 
camp before the battle of Mansourah. The ‘lemplars were in the 
van, the Count d’Artois led the second division. The Master of 
the Temple wished to draw back and join the King; the 
Count was for spurring onward. Longsword endeavoured to 
mediate between them. Then said the Count aloud, “O! 
the cowardice of these timid tail-bearers! how fortunate, 
how perfect would our army be if it were but cleared of all tails, 
and those that bear them!” The Karl replied, with indignation, 
“T reckon that to-day we shall be where thou wilt fear to come 
nigh my horse’s tail.” After a gallant charge the Christians were 
driven back. There was no hope for them but in flight. The 
Count, turning to Longsword, proposed to fly, and the Earl an- 
swered him, “ It would be displeasing to God ihit my father’s son 
should flee from the face of any Saracen; I had rather die in honour 
than live in shame”; and there he died gloriously, and D’Artois 
also perished, either drowned in a branch of the Nile, or crushed 
beneath beams of timber in the narrow street of Mansourah. A 
hundred years afterwards Eustace Deschamps, the early friend to 
whom Chaucer in his youth probably owed personal acquaintance 
with Petrarch and knowledge of the Roman de la Rose and the 
works of Dante, who loved and admired and praised our poet, and 
hated England with a bitter hatred, requited Crecy and Poitiers 
by taxing the English with their tails. Alluding in a rondeaw to 
their intemperance, and playing with his words, he confessed that 
they were stronger than his countrymen, since they carried two 
tuns with a hogshead and a half—une gu2iwe—appendant :— 
Certes plus fors sont les Angles 
Que les Frangviz communément. 


Car deux tonneaux portent adés 

Et une queue proprement. 
In a balled, again reminding them of the tuns and the tail, he 
declared that they were a beer-drinking people, brown as mastiils, 
and he ended each stanza by bidding them wag their tails :— 


Ce sont deux tonneaulx de despin, 
C’est voir, et la queue de lez, 


Franche dogue, dist un Anglois, 
Vous ne faictes que boire vin. 
—Si faisons bien, dist le Francois ; 
Mais vous buvez le lunequin, 
Koux estes comme pel de mastin, 
Wuillequot, de moy apprenez, 
Quand vous yrez par chemin, 
Levez vostre queue levez. 
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And there is the burden of another ballad, written when he was 
taken by the English at Calais :— 

—lors dis: oil ; je voy vo queue. 
Another French poet, a century after ag wrote of a 
certain cat from Calais, that he must have been of English lineage, 
for he had a very long tail :— 

Ce cat nonne vient de Calais, 

Sa mere fut Cathan la Bleué ; 

C’est du lignage des Anglois, 

Car il porte—trés longue queue. 

In later times the same monstrous belief was received by the 
Papists; but they a that the stigma had been set upon us 
at the Reformation. Du Cange was sorely perplexed by the word 
Caudatus. Why the English should have been mocked by his 
people as Caudati was a mystery to him. Once he thought it 
might be from the points of their shoes, caudas calceorum, in which 
they delighted beyond other nations; but he was not well 
satisfied with that explanation. Next he asked himself whether 
it might have been because they were very spruce, and neatly 
combed, for the Western nations, so he teaches us from Gondelinus, 
called one that was combed Coti, that is, escoué, crop-tailed ; but 
neither did this interpretation satisfy him. Last of all, taking 
Matthew Paris for his guide, he concluded from the story of 
William Longsword that the Caudati were faint-hearted, Coiiards, 
in the Italian Codardi. It fared with him as with other refiners 
who overlook the plain truth at their feet to run after subtleties, 
the men of whom Swift declared that he had never found one 
to be once in the right. If, instead of tasking his wit to 
find hidden likenesses between things unlike, he had accepted 
the plain sense, that the English were a brutal people, 
with the mark of the beast upon them, and had set himself 
to learn for what special act of brutality the miraculous 

unishment had been inflicted, he might have found the fable in 
Polydore Vergil. He tells us that when Archbishop Becket 
through Strood, on his way to Canterbury, immediately 

fore he was murdered, the inhabitants cut off his horse’s tail; 
by the divine will, adds the historian, it was decreed that the de- 
scendants of all the men who were partakers in that villanous deed 
should be born with tails, like dumb animals; but now, in our 
day, that mark of infamy has perished with their posterity. The 
words “ descendants” and “ posterity ” may not be allowed with- 
out some reserve. It was never pretended that the curse fell upon 
the gentle sex. Polydore, who wrote in the Court of Henry VIII., 
did not always give credit to the marvels of earlier chronicles. In 
this instance he seems to believe in the legend with his whole 
heart. Probably he found it in one of those monkish chronicles 
which he is said to have destroyed after he had compiled his 
history, a work which from its style and matter would have been 
held in more esteem if he had preserved his authorities. The 
atory was not of his own invention, for we have seen that it had 
been current throughout the world ever since the time of Richard I, 
It is now forgotten abroad, but remembered in England as a jest, 
not, indeed, upon the whole nction, but upon the town and the 
county from which the legend came. Richard Cumberland, the 
dramatist, in prose, and Peter Pindar in verse, laid the curse on 


A curse prevails, 
The babes of Strode are born with horses’ tails ; 
and Ben Jonson, in one of his masques, the Vision of Delight, 
spread it over the whole county :— 


The haunches of a drum, with the feet of a pot, 
And the tail of a Kentish man to it: Why not ? 

We have found in the legend told by Polydore Vergil the true 
meaning of the word that puzzled Du Cange, but what was the 
origin of the legend? Matthew Paris has preserved the grain of 
truth out of which the rank fiction sprang. On Christmas Day, 
in the year 1170, five days before his murder, Becket pronounced 
sentence of excommunication, from the pulpit of Canterbury 
Cathedral, against Robert de Broc, who had cut off the tail of a 
certain horse carrying the Archbishop's victuals. Matthew Paris 
says nothing of the infliction of tails; neither do the four authors 
of the Quadriloga, the Life of Becket. But those biographers do 
record another, and, as they suppose, a miraculous, effect of the 
sentence. They say that after the excommunication, the very 
dogs under the table where De Broce sat would not so much as 
touch the bread that he had fingered, which might be true and 
yet no miracle ; for the dogs may have been already cloyed with 
flesh from those same accursed fingers. As early as the third 
Crusade, twenty years after Becket’s death, the rumour that 
Englishmen were Caudati had spread throughout Europe, and that 
fact, taken with the legend preserved by Polydore Vergil, leaves no 
room for reasonable doubt that Robert de Broe’s offence and 
a ggerne gave rise to the fable. It is impossible that Matthew 

‘aris, who was a monk of St. Albans Abbey, could have been 
mistaken as to the crime and the excommunication. The 
chroniclers of St. Albans were, above all men, especially informed 
of the last days of Becket. A little while before his death, the 
Archbishop was at his manor of Harwes, about seven miles from 
the Abbey. Simon the Abbot sent him a noble gift of meat and 
drink, and travelled to Woodstock to intercede for him, but in 
vain, with the young King Henry, the eldest son of Henry II. 
While the Abbot was at Woodstock, his brother visited 
Becket daily, and supplied him with plenty of the best of food. 
Simon came back from Woodstock, where he had found nothing 
but pride and wrath, and the Archbishop, about to return 


home, entreated that he would be his companion to Canter- 
bury, his comforter in tribulation. Simon answered that he 
must abide with his church at the approaching festival of Christ- 
mas. “Oh!” exclaims the monkish ya “with what sorrow 
and sighing was the heart of the Abbot oppressed, when it was 
made known to him that he might have been a er in Becket’s. 
martyrdom!” This honour was not reserved for Simon. Fain to 
be content with the glory of a half-martyr, which he had fairly 
earned, for Matthew Paris warrants, in words not to be misunder- 
stood, that he would certainly have gone to Canterbury had he 
but known that he should be murdered there, he was left to find 
consolation in the duty of dispensing to his church some of that 
most excellent meat and drink with which the Archbishop had been 
supplied, and of which men made of the common stuff of martyrs 
think but little. Matthew Paris, who died in the year 1259, was 
born soon after Becket’s death, and, as the historian of his. 
monastery, could not fail to be well instructed in all that happened 
to the Archbishop from the day he left Harwes. It may be 
safely concluded that the horse’s tail was cut off, that the excom- 
munication did follow, and thence the legend. 

But Lambarde, jealous for the honour of his own county, the 
garden of Rakes, the Invicta, the vanguard of liberty, affirms 
that the legend does not belong to Kent, but was brought from 
Dorsetshire by John Maier, a false Scot who gave occasion to 
Polydore Vergil to traduce the innocent men of Strood. Without 
professing to have consulted the authorities that Lambarde cites, 
it seems possible to trace the Dorsetshire fable to its source, and 
to find out how two stories, with nothing in common but affronts. 
offered to dignitaries of the Church, became blended, one borrow- 
ing from the other, until the same miracle was evoked from the 
malice of one Saint, and notwithstanding the mercy of another. It 
is said that after the conversion of King Ethelbert, St. Augustine, 
preaching tothe pecple of Dorsetshire, was insulted by the inhabitants. 
of the town of Cerne, who pelted him with the tails of fishes ; 
afterwards they were sorry, and he forgave them. Lambarde re- 
lates this on the alleged authority of some work of William of 
Malmesbury—probably, if it be in any work of his, the De gestis: 
pontificum Anglorum. There is no reason to doubt that St. 
Augustine may have been ill used by some of the heathen whom 
he taught; and, if he ever was in Wessex, it may have been by 
the inhabitants of Cerne; but Alexander Assebye and Hector 
Boethius have added the legend of Strood, and ascribed to the 
merciful Augustine the avenging miracle which properly belonged 
to Becket. They tell how, at the prayer of the Saint, tails were 
cow upon his enemies. Then came John Maier the Scot, who, 

cause Augustine, even if he visited Wessex, was more conver- 
sant with Kent, changed the scene from Cerne to Strood, making 
it appear that our first Christian teacher, and not Thomas & 
Becket, was the true performer of the miracle. Beside these 
gatherings from Lambarde, there is yet another version of the story 
in Tysilio’s ‘ Chronicles of the Kings of Britain,” a book pretend— 
ing to have been originally written in Welsh, but translated from 
Geoftry of Monmouth, in whose history, however, this fable does. 
not appear. Augustine, says Tysilio (supposing that there was sucha 
man as Tysilio, and that he wrote these Chronicles), having con- 
verted King Ethelbert and his army, went to the town of Riu,. 
which the English translator supposes to have been Rye; the 
chronicler may have meant the town or castle of Rou, Chaucer's. 
Rouchester (Rochester), divided from Strood only by the Medway. 
While he was preaching, the inhabitants sewed the tails of beasts. 
to his canonical dress and mocked him; then he prayed that 
whosoever should be born in that town might have a tail, and so- 
it happened. 

The conclusion is, that whatever wrongs St. Augustine may 
have sustained from the men of Cerne—and he could have sustained 
none there if he was never in Wessex—the dishonour to the horse 
which was carrying Thomas & Becket’s victuals (perhaps a parting 
Christmas gift from St. Albans), the excommunication and the 
cry at Messina twenty years afterwards, fix the legend upon Strood. 
It may be a lying legend, but whatever reproach it carries must, 
as between Kent and Dorsetshire, be borne by the Kentish men. 
It will seem the lighter if they believe with Stertinius that they 
suffer in common with all mankind, excepting such as be Stoics :— 

* hoc te 
Crede modo insanum ; nihilo ut sapientior ille 
Qui te deridet, caudam trahat. 

Believe no more than this, that you yourself are an ass; by no means, 

- he who laughs at you is wiser than you ; he, too, drags his tail behind 
im. 


ENGLISH CARDINALS. 


OF the nine names announced in a recent telegram as destined 
for promotion to the purple at Easter, three only will be- 
of any interest to the general public. The six Italians said to be 
selected for red hats may be known in Italy, but certainly are not 
known beyond its borders. This cannot, however, be alleged of 
Mgr. De Mérode, Mgr. Déchamps, and Dr. Manning, whose names. 
are more or less familiar to the outer world. Mérode, who was in 
the army before taking orders, is a Belgian, and brother-in-law of 
the late Count Montalembert, and is a man of some mark. The 
Archbishop of Mechlin is less enviably distinguished by the pro- 
minent part he took in carrying out the infallibilist policy at the 
Vatican Council, and by his controversy with Father Gratry,. 
whose crushing refutation of the infallibilist theory no subsequent 
“ effacement” of the author can deprive of its sting. But the best 
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known "of the three in England is of course Dr. Manning, whose 
future elevation may now, we presume, be looked upon as pretty 
certain, even if the report is correctly described as premature; and 
it will supply another link in the long and not prem hm 
line of English Cardinals. A work by Mr. Folkestone Williams 
was published and reviewed in our columns about six years 4) 
a une 13, 1868), as excellent in design as it was unhappily 
aulty and inadequate in execution, under the title of Lives of the 
English Cardinals from Nicolas Brakespear (Pope Adrian IV.) to 
Thomas Wolsey. Two more volumes were promised, bringing 
down the history “from Reginald Pole to Nicolas Wiseman in- 
clusive,” but we are not aware of their having yet appeared ; 
ssibly from the author’s having adopted our advice to qualify 
Pe for the further prosecution of his task by a more extensive 
course of reading in both ecclesiastical and English history than 
he seems to have previously attempted. Indeed his proposal to 
commence this new series with Cardinal Pole was a characteristic 
a ot his slipshod method of procedure. Pole is not the 
t English Cardinal after Wolsey any more than Brakespear is 
the first on the list. The first English Cardinal was Robert 
Pulleyn the schoolman, who died four years before Adrian IV. 
mounted the Papal throne. And between Wolsey and Pole stands 
the venerable figure of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, clothed in the 
red robe, not of office, but of martyrdom. Cardinal Fisher's 
appointment was solemnly promulgated at Rome by Paul III, 
pine Henry VIII. took very effectual means, according to his 
own brutal jest, to prevent his wearing the hat designed for him. 
And as it is the promulgation, and not investiture with the badges 
of office, that makes a Cardinal, no chronicle of the English 
Cardinals from which Fisher’s name was omitted would be com- 
plete. Up to the time of Wolsey there were twenty, of whom 
six were Archbishops of Canterbury, the last being Bouchier, in 
Edward's IV.’s reign, who appears at first to have shown some hesi- 
tation about accepting the Seat, which even then was unpopular 
in this country, as may be gathered from the old saying, “It was 
never merry in England since Cardinals came in.” And hence 
perhaps partly the comparatively thin sprinkling of red hats 
among English prelates during the four centuries preceding the 
Reformation. Naturally enough there have been still fewer since. 
But still Mr. Williams’s forthcoming volumes, if they ever appear, 
ought to contain a good deal of interesting matter. Not to dwell 
on the names of Fisher and Pole, there is Cardinal Allen, who. 
played so important a in the religious troubles of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the half-mythical-sounding name of the Cardinal of York, 
the Henry IX. of Legitimist devotion. And, to come nearer our 
own times, we have Cardinal Weld, whose amiable and pious 
character will be familiar to many in the pages of Mrs. Schimmel- 
pennick’s = autobiography, and who obtained the express 
sanction of George IV. to accept his dignity, and was offered a 
residence in Kensington Palace; and, after him, Cardinal Acton. 
It is rather strange that no Life of Cardinal Wiseman should have 
yet appeared. Perhaps Mr. Williams will be the first to supply 
the omission ; but, although he counts among English Cardinals, 
it must be remembered that Dr. Manning's predecessor in the see 
of Westminster was an Englishman by virtue of domicile only, 
being of Irish extraction on his father’s and Spanish on his 
mother’s side. Still less, of course, can Cardinal Cullen come into 
the reckoning; and indeed Mr. Williams announces his intention 
of publishing separate biographies of the Scotch and Irish 
Cardinals. 

The only surprise that can be felt by ae at Archbishop 
Manning’s promotion—whether it takes place at Easter, or, 
according to a later rumour, in June—is that it should have been 
so long delayed. A distinguished foreign ecclesiastic, to whom an 
English traveller had expressed his regret that Dr. Newman had 
not been made a Cardinal, is said to have answered, with a sig- 
nificant smile, “My good friend, Dr. Newman is not the stulf 
Cardinals are made of.” And to any one at all acquainted with the 
ways of Rome for some centuries past the force of the remark will 
be obvious enough. The Cardinalate is a sort of hybrid dignity, 
half civil, half ecclesiastical, but far more closely connected with 
the Court than with the Church of Rome. Laymen may be, and often 
have been, clothed with the sacred purple, duags on the professed 
assumption of their intending to tale orders eventually, and they 
have even voted in Papal Conclaves. But this right no Cardinal 
below the rank of a sub-deacon is now allowed to exercise. The speci- 
ality of a Cardinal is that he forms one of the inner circle of the Court, 
or, if we may be allowed to use an expressive misnomer—of the 
royal family of the Sovereign Pontiff. Hence Cardinals claim, and 
are allowed in Catholic countries, precedence of every one except 
Princes of the Blood, and a hr Cardinal even would rank 
above the first Archbishop in the land not being a Cardinal. They 
form the entourage of the Pope, and are his nearest and natural 
advisers. And accordingly the first and most indispensable 
requisite in an aspirant to the post is not power of mind, or theo- 
logical attainments, or zeal for the work of the ministry; he need 
not, gud Cardinal, be a — thinker, or a learned doctor, or a 
pastor of souls, though there have no doubt been Cardinals of whom 
all this might be truly predicated. But he must above all things 
be a courtier, devoted heartily and unflinchingly, if not exclusively, 
to the interests, as well temporal as ‘alateak of the Vatican. in 
all cases where the choice of the Pope is unfettered by political 
considerations or the direct influence of Catholic Governments, this 
is the first condition of entering the Sacred College, and even when 
something has to be D gens to external pressure, it is a point 
never lost sight of. No urgency of the late Emperor of France 


was able to obtain the red hat for Archbishop Darboy, though he 
was, with perhaps one exception—of a prelate who has also 
been jealously excluded—incomparably the greatest man in the 
French episcopate ; but it was promptly and readily accorded to 
his obscure but more subservient successor in the see of Paris. 
Independence of mind and character is precisely the disturbing influ- 
ence which would not be welcomed in the Sacred College, and a man 
like Wolsey or Richelieu would not easily gain an entrance there 
in this day, and would certainly find himself in a very uncongenial 
atmosphere if he did. Dr. Newman, with all his uncompromising 
loyalty to the Holy See, of which he has given abundant and re- 
peated proofs, is said never to have been a favourite at Rome, and 
we can quite believe it. It is many a long day since the Church of 
his adoption has enlisted such a mind as his in her service, but 
nevertheless—or rather for that very reason—it is perfectly true 
that he is “not the sort of stuff Cardinals are made of.” The 
reverse is true of Dr. Manning, who rises, indeed, morally and 
intellectually above the great majority of his future colleagues 
in the Papal Senate, but who shares with them in a very eminent 
degree the peculiar aptitude for ecclesiastical promotion—and, 
above all, for promotion to the amphibious dignity of the sacred 
purple—which seems with some men to be a natural gift. 

It is related in the Life of the late Bishop Grant of Southwark, 
that when quite a child his invariable reply to all questions as to 
what he meant to be was, “I will be sikh ”; and a bishop in 
due course he became. ‘There is a class of men in the Church of 
England as well as in the Church of Rome who are thus “to the 
manner born,” and whose successful career might be predicted by 
an intelligent observer almost from the cradle. The former Arch- 
deacon of Chichester and present Archbishop of Westminster is 
one of them. He pursued, we believe, for a short time a secular 
calling in early life, but his ecclesiastical instincts were too stro 
for him; even in his school and college days a kind of euhitiesael 
flavour, so to say, had been observed to hang about him ; and at an 
age when most clergymen are still uneasily oscillating between 
one curacy and another, he was already a rector and archdeacon, 
reputed to be the trusted counsellor of bishops, and to have a voice 
in every scheme of ecclesiastical legislation introduced into Par- 
liament, whether by the Government or the episcopal Bench. 
The late Lord Aberdeen is said to have expressed his intention, in 
the event of his taking office, to bestow the first vacant mitre 
that might fall to his disposal on Archdeacon Manning, and at all 
events there can be little doubt that, had he remained in the 
Established Church, he would long since have risen to the bench, 
and not improbably to the top cf it. Nor were his new allies less 
prompt to discern his exceptional capabilities for official life. Of 
all the Anglican converts none have had so uniform or so brilliant a 
career of success in their new communion. From the first his 
diplomatic tact and keen sense of fitness asserted itself. Ordained 
priest by Cardinal Wiseman within a month of his secession, 
while the foremost of his fellow-converts had years to wait, and 
created a doctor by the Pope soon afterwards, the ex-archdeacon 
wes in rapid suecession through the stages of Provost, and 

rotonotary Apostolic, to the Archbishopric of Westminster. One 
higher prize alone remained, short of the highest of all, which 
appears to be now within his grasp. And he has undeniably earned 
by his services at the Vatican Council the most ample reward at 
the disposal of the Pontiff whom he has done so much to render in- 
fallible. It is generally believed to be only through the narrow jea- 
lousy of Roman red-tapism, suspicious alike of converts, of foreigners, 
and of intellect in every form, that he has been kept out in the cold 
so long ; though it is also possible that he may not have eagerly 
courted a titular princedom which in his own country could re- 
ceive no official or social recognition. Speculation has indeed been 
rife among Protestants, but only we suspect among Protestants, as 
to the chances of a second English Pope. Since Adrian IV. the 
triple crown has twice seemed ready to descend on the head of 
an Englishman. Cardinal Wolsey’s candidature was notorious, 
and was backed for a time by the authority both of his own and 
the French Government; and some years later Cardinal Pole 
thought himself, and was cay by others, almost sure of being 
elected. But in those days there was no prescription of centu- 
ries against foreign nominees, and England still counted as a 
Catholic country. If any conjecture may safely be hazarded as to the 
result of the next Conclave, it is that the successor of Pius IX. 
will almost certainly be an Italian, and quite certainly not an 

lishmen. It is very unlikely that Archbishop Manning him- 
self or his friends cherish any such anticipations as have been 
freely expressed by casual lookers-on. But may like to be a 
Pope-maker if he has no prospect of becoming Pope, and his Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen will be the last to grudge him the 
gratification of so natural an ambition. Cardinal Wiseman, with 
all his weaknesses and eccentricities, was a man of real genius, and 
of far more varied learning and accomplishments than his suc- 
cessor in the archiepiscopate. But he was weak in just the 
ints where Archbishop Manning is strong. If the latter had 
n charged with the conduct of the “ Papal ion,” the too 
famous Pastoral extra Portam Flaminiam would have been as 
faultless in style as it was in fact ridiculous, and there would have 
been no Dur Letter or Ecclesiastical Titles Act. Cardinal 
Wiseman was sometimes described by his admirers as “‘a child of 
nature,” and an element of unconscious childishness there certainly 
was about him, which led him into mistakes often sufficiently 
laughable, but sure in his position to be interpreted for the worst 
by unfriendly critics. Unfortunately for himself he had little dis- 
cernment of character, and least of all did he understand English 
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character, and that is a kind of science in which Dr. Manning, 
who has no claim to genius, is never at fault. He knows exactly 
how far he may go without giving offence, what can be 
safely said, and how to say it; and he has the immense advantage 
over his episcopal colleagues of his Harrow and Oxford training. 
And hence, while his opinions are really much more extreme 
and antagonistic to ordi English prejudices or convictions than 
those of his predecessor, has not only contrived somehow to 
establish for himself among Protestants a repute for moderation, 
which might hardly be endorsed by his co-religionists, but has 
secured a position—notwithstanding an occasional growl from 
Christ Church or Exeter Hall—such as no Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastic has ever held in this country since the death of Reginald 
Pole. The only English Cardinal since then who has attempted 
to assert himself provoked the nearest approach to a repetition of 
the Lord George Gordon riots possible under the altered circum- 
stances of the day. hile Gen, who is not yet a 


Cardinal, has quietly won a far more prominent place before the | 


| done. 


world than Cardinal Wiseman ever sought to gain, and holds it 
with the contented acquiescence, not to say the good will, of 
his countrymen, 


PARLIAMENTARY NIGHT-BIRDS. 


MODERN poet has celebrated in gloomy verse the midnight 
hour when “the rats and the bats nos | the vipers and the 
creeping things come out.” This is the favourite hour of the 
Frsteenoteny night-bird. It is the hour when honest folk are or 
ought to be in bed, and when other 
opportunities. In a thin House tow: small hours of the morn- 
ing a Bill may sometimes be slipped through, or a division may be 
snatched, which would have no sort of chance at any other time ; and 
until the Session before last, the only protection against a = 
of this kind was for those whose suspicions were aroused to doom 
themselves to literally sleepless vigilance ¢ after night as long 
as the objectionable measure stood upon the ae r, which 
might be from almost the beginning to the very end of the Session. 
At the close of each sitting there are always a great many subjects 
which are left over for another night, and these may be continually 
put down on the paper and as y ed as two or three 
o'clock comes round. Many nights might thus be wasted in vain 
watching, for as often as there was a good attendance the matter 
whi through under the blinking eyes of a of drowsy 
rel Late vigils for weeks and perhaps months together 
naturally exhaust the flesh and dull the spirit even of the most 
zealous members, and then at last the chance comes. If it were 
known that on a particular night—no matter how late—the ob- 
noxious Bill would certainly come on, those who opposed it would 
not grudge sitting up for it in order to settle the matter there and 
then hat is intolerable is that it should be kept dangling over 
their heads during the whole of a Session, and that they should be 
compelled to spend night after night waiting for it to come on, with 
the prospect that if, by any accident, they should fail to muster in 
sufficient force, it would be hurried through by a snatched vote. 
Accordingly it was a couple of Sessions ago that, with the 
exception of a Money Bill, no order of the day or notice of motion 
to which opposition was offered should be taken after half-past 
twelve o'clock at night. This arrangement worked very wile 
far as the convenience of the body of members was concerned. 
Instead of being kept out of until all hours of the morning in 
order to watch for a Bill that never came on, simply because it 
was waiting to dodge thro when nobody was looking, they 
were released at a reasonable hour. If the subject in which they 
‘were interested had not come on before half-past twelve, they knew 
that it could not come on afterwards, and they could therefore go 
home with an easy mind. On the other hand, however, a rule of 
this kind is naturally offensive to those who find that it interferes 
with their tactics. On Tuesday night, when Mr. Heygate moved 
that the rule should be re-enacted, a cry was raised on behalf of 
private members. on said that this rule 
t wi em very hardly, as no chance of getting 
their brought forward except at a late, or Stes 
a very early, hour; and that a fixed hour beyond which 
opposed business must not be taken operated as a temptation 
to opponents to talk against time in order to shelve an obnoxious 
subject. Private members who wished to try their hand at legis- 
lation were thus boxed up in a corner, and were practically be een 


_ make the most of their 


of the of legisla’ _~ at all. It was therefore proposed that 
the rule should not be held to apply to any Bill which passed 
through Committee. At first t this had the look of — 
ble and simple compromise. . Disraeli somewhat hastily 


expressed approval of it, and it was carried, but not without a 
division which showed how keenly the danger was appreciated by a 
considerable number of members. 

It does not i 


amendments which seriously 
4 of the Bill. A Bill passes through Com- 
mittee late one night, and thenext night the report of amendment: 


' and simplicity. 


may be passed before hardly anybody has seen them, and certainly 
before anybody has had sufficient time to consider them properly 
and to understand their effect on the measure in all its bearings. 
After that the Bill has only to lurk in the dark corners of the 
notice-paper till there isa chance of smuggling it through by a 
concerted gathering of its supporters, who turn up suddenly at the 
critical moment in an empty House just dribbling itself out. 
Moreover it is often not until a measure has reached an advanced 
stage—even when it has not been altered—that its real design or 
full scope begins to be appreciated. The motion for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill and the first reading are usually mere formalities. The 
title of the Bill probably affords no clue to its intentions; 
the preamble is equally vague and unmeaning; and the more 
tricky and dangerous a Bill is the more certainly will its object 
be disguised in the account given of it on the second read- 
ing. This is really the first that is heard of its contents, and care 


| is often taken that very little shall be heard, and that what is 


heard shall convey a very imperfect idea of what is proposed to be 
The printed Bill is perhaps not delivered until the 
day for which the second reading is tixed, and it may be pushed 
through Committee before members have had an opportunity of 
studying it in black and white, and looking up the different 
statutes which, in one way or another, are to be affected by it. 
Nothing is more subtle and deceptive than an innocent-looking 
Bill, and innocent-looking Bills, like men of similar appearance, 
are often the worst of rascals. The roguery which is contemplated 
demands and suggests the cover of carefully simulated innocence 
Of course we do not mean to say that members 
of the House of Commons are constantly lying in wait to play off 
tricks of this kind; but it certainly does happen from time to time 
that measures of very serious importance contrive to slip through 
without adequate consideration. To headlong reformers and 
harum-scarum legislators the multiplied precautions of our cautious 
ancestors may perhaps appear to be tiresome and obstructive; but 
obstructiveness is not invariably an evil, and it is obvious that a 
net is of no use if the fish which it is most important to catch are 
able to escape through its too widely opened meshes. All checks 
are inconvenient to people who are in a hurry, but then it is the 
object of checks to keep people from going too fast, and to secure 
deliberate and well-considered movement. It is no doubt true 
that the half-past twelve rule tends in some degree to discourage 
and repress the efforts of private legislators, but it may be doubted 
whether anything particularly valuable is often lost in this way to 
the country. On the other hand, it is certainly a means of pre- 
venting heedless, accidental, or tricky legislation, and that is 
an important public benefit. 

The legislative attempts of private members are for the 
most part serviceable chiefly as a means of promoting dis- 
cussion and cultivating opinion on subjects which are not yet 
understood. Now and then perhaps a member may succeed in 
carrying a useful Bill on some side subject which deserves 
attention, but which the Government has not time to deal 
with; but, as a rule, if the subject is of any importance, it 
is scarcely possible that anything can be done with it unless it is 
taken up by a Minister. Mr. Fawcett’s Irish University Bill may 
be cited as an exception, but there can be no doubt that it ought 
to have been in the hands of the Ministry, and that it was only 
the Premier's pettish blundering which led to an important 
measure of this kind being carried through the House in charge of 
a private member. The development of species on the principle of 
natural selection is quite as marked in the Parliamentary as in the 
animal world. It is only a very strong Bill, strongly supported, 
that has any chance of getting through fairly, and it must be 
admitted that, looking to practical results, it is a very good thing 
that Bills which do not comply with these conditions should 
be snuffed out. In regard to the preparation of Bills the Ministry 
acts as a sort of Committee of the House. It may be assumed 
that a Bill which has a decided majority in its favour will be 
taken in hand by the Treasury Bench. It is then drafted by the 
Parliamentary draftsmen; it is carefully considered, not pes by 
the departmental officials who are specially interested in it, but by 
the Cabinet; and it is presented on responsible authority. A 
private member's Bill, on the contrary, may be, and too often is, 
only some weak personal crotchet, or the project of a small minority ; 
it 1s perhaps drafted in a loose, unbusiness-like way, and, even 
if the principle were agreed to, would have to be remodelled before it 
could be carried into practice. It isa very good thing that private 
members should be encouraged to try to put their ideas into the pre- 
cise language of definite enactments, but there is necessity for caution 
od pau. them into law. A Bill which is supported by a substan- 

ial majority will either be taken up by the Government, or the 
Government will at least be obliged to fix a day for it. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more mischievous than that a measure 
which is only the measure of a minority should have a 
chance of being smuggled through behind the backs of the 
great body of members. The generosity of sportsmen gives the 
fox his “law”; but the House of Commons should be just 
as well as generous in dealing with the night-birds who prey 
during its slumbering hours, and nothing ian te more absurd or 
unfair than that embers should be kept under arms night after 
night in order to repel the insidious advances of a few sly or rest- 
less legislators who are on the alert to slip through measures when 
there is scarcely anybody present, and those few half-asleep. The 
amount of work which Parliament has to go through every Session 
is already excessive, and is still increasing; and, important as are 
the privileges of independent members, the health and comfort of 


| 
| 

| 

| 

to impose a check on opposed business being taken late at night, 
it is a cute to cher rule which has 
been in force during the last two Sessions. A _ Bill 
which has passed through Committee is very close upon being 
od and the last stage is sometimes the 
most of | because maybe done in 
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the majority must also be considered. All reasonable people must . 


with the late Speaker that nine hours’ consecutive work— 
from four o’cloeck in the afternoon to one next morning—is as 
much as any deliberative assembly can profitably perform, espe- 
cially as a great many members come to the House from Com- 
mittees, where they have been sitting since the early forenoon. 
There are already some fifty or sixty private members’ Bills either 
on the Notice-paper or in ct; and unless some restriction 
were imposed as to the hour at which they can come on at night, 
the House would simply be condemned to sleepless and intolerable 
slavery. It is to be hoped that the rash relaxation of a useful rule 
will be reconsidered. 


A JOURNALIST OF THE EMPIRE. 


~—- trial of M. Hugelmann, a Parisian journalist, on various 
charges of swindling, forms an instructive chapter of modern 
French history. M. Hugelmann was one of the favoured jour- 
nalists of the Second Empire, and represents one of the types of 
profligacy and corruption which sprang from its feculent and rotten 
soil. He lived in much splendour during the reign of his master, 
provided sumptuous lodgings for various mistresses, and was a 
conspicuous figure in society. After the final crash he started a 
Bonapartist paper in London, and subsequently contrived to 
attach himself for a time to the skirts of M. Thiers. He has just 
been brought before the police magistrate at the Palace of Justice 
accused of fraudulent bankruptcy and other acts of dishonesty, 
and has been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 
He is described as a good-looking man, with quick, plausible 
address, and a confident smile always playing on his lips. His 
contributions to the press were not distinguished either by wit or 
literary graces, but he appears to have been not wanting in 
a certain courageous cleverness and adroit effrontery. It was 
not, however, what he himself wrote as a journalist which 
made him remarkable so much as the use to which he put 
his connexion with the press. He began life by writing, 
while a lad at college, a copy of verses in honour of 
Louis-Philippe. In 1848 he was a lieutenant in the Garde 
Mobile, and went over to the insurgents with his men. 
He then became a noisy member of various ultra-Republican 
clubs, and vapoured about the Commune. After the days of June 
he was sentenced to transportation under the assumed name of 
Count de Vergny. In Algeria he made a reputation for himself 
by his daring insubordination, and became the hero of the more 
restless and reckless convicts. Escaping to Spain he married a 
Spaniard, and set up a French newspaper in Madrid. The Empire 
had by this time been established, and when a Spanish journal, 
the Iberia, spoke in an offensive manner of the Empress, Hugelmann 
seized his opportunity, challenged the editor, fought a duel with 
him, and took care that the particulars should be made known in 
the proper quarter. He was immediately invited to return to 
France. He had an interview with the Emperor, and received a 
pardon and an appointment in his confidential service—that is, as a 
spy and creature of all work. A bully who could use both pen 
and pistol was always welcome at Court. Hugelmann wrote for 
the papers in the interest of the Government, attacked its adver- 
saries, and helped to manufacture the spurious public opinion 
which was supposed to be the bulwark of the State. e also 
collected private intelligence, and made himself useful as an instru- 
ment of obscure intrigue. It may be supposed that he did not 
neglect the Bourse, where in those days Ministers and mouchards 
alike played their game. In his way he was no doubt a useful 
man, daring, energetic, aud unscrupulous ; and he made the most 
of his position. 

There probably never was a Government served by so many dis- 
reputable and dishonest persons, blacklegs, cheats, and swindlers 
of all kinds, as the Second Empire. Some of the most prominent 
and intimate associates of the Emperor were notoriously tainted. 
French generals looted abroad. Such an one, Governor of Algeria, 
shot a troublesome creditor or two at intervals to keep the rest quiet. 
Ministers plundered at home. They used the public money for 
private speculations, and every bubble Company had its connexions 
with the State. Like draws to like; corruption in high 
regions spread throughout, and the type of character which is 
elsewhere to be found in the more shady corners of the Turf, or on 
the verge of the police-court, naturally gravitated to the confidential 
service of the Empire. There was a close, suspicious odour about 
that Court which kept honest men at a distance. It was not 
merely the notorious means by which its adherents gained their 
money, but the still more notorious and shameless way in which 
it was lavished in coarse and brazen profligacy, which corroded the 
whole system, and honeycombed it with purulent disease. Hugel- 
mann was only an underling, but he had the characteristics of his 
company. Aker Sedan he knew that Paris was no place for him. 
He fled to London, saw the Empress, and started the Situation. 
He raised money on the strength of a story that his father was a 
rich man shut up in beseiged Paris, whereas he was all the time 
living at his son’s expense in London, When M. Thiers's 
star rose into the ascendent, Hugelmann thought the time had 
arrived to renounce Bonapartism as an error. Bonapartism, he 
argued, had been twisted from jts true character by designing men, 
and he offered his nga to “ the illustrious sagen whom he was 
bound not to t against as soon as, rising above parties, he 
— t France must not be sacrificed to any of 


The illustrious citizen appears to have been sufficiently sus- 
ceptible to allow Hugelmann some kind of opening to him; 
and Hugelmann made use of his real or — connexion to 
gather bribes for the use of his influence in obtaining crosses of 
the Legion of Honour, pardons, and other favours from the 
Government. A man named Lariviére, who had lent him money 
to start the Situation, had got into trouble about a contract 
for the revictualling of Paris after the si Hugelmann under- 
took to arrange the matter with the authorities and procure 
Lariviére’s release on payment of certain sums to himself. He 
extracted a considerable amount in this way, and when Lariviére 
refused to give any more, he threatened to expose some of 
his transactions in one of the journals with which he was 
connected. The bribe demanded as the price of silence having 
been refused, the defamatory article was published. Happil 
this led to the suppression of the paper. In connexion wit 
Lariviére’s affairs, Hugelmann stated in court that he heard 
that the English Government was disposed to interfere in regard 
to some money due on a contract. He read to M. Thiers the 
journals in which it was said that “the Lord Chancellor was trés 
mécontent, and accused France of bad faith.” M. Thiers listened, 
and said, “ That is very serious”; but a solicitor was brought 
over from London, and the matter was arranged. It is possible 
that Hugelmann’s career might have colla even under the 
Empire, and his resources were now limited by the effects of the 
war. He had been bankrupt in 1855 and 1867, and became 
bankrupt again in 1873. At the moment of his arrest in 
this last instance he had only ten frances in his possession 
to provide for his family. Yet only a short time pre- 
viously he had contracted with an upholsterer to furnish a 
suite of rooms for one of his mistresses at the cost of 30,000 
francs. The inquiries which were thus begun showed that his 
subsequent expenditure had been provided for by a series of im- 
pudent and systematic frauds. He seems to have spent about five 
thousand pounds a year. Hugelmann pleaded in court that he was 
a man of weak and easy nature, and that he had all his life been a 
victim of imposition. He had honest convictions, but his simpli- 
city had been abused. The Judge, however, thought the simpli- 
city had been on the part of his dupes, and sentenced him to 
three years’ imprisonment. After the fashion of French criminal 
courts, the Judge subjected the prisoner to a close and bitterly 
personal interrogatory, ridiculing him as “a universal genius, a 
sare director, man of business, and courtier,” and even taunting 

im with the intidelity of one of the mistresses upon whom he 
lavished his money, but who refused to receive his visits except 
from twelve to two o’clock. 

Hugelmann, it will be observed, was at once a Government spy 
and a journalist, and the parts were no doubt occasionally inter- 
changed by the hangers-on of the Imperial Court. Journalists of 
a certain stamp played an important under the Empire, were 
employed in various confidential missions, and even attained high 
public advancement. But never at any time was the press so 
degraded in its servility and venality. Adherence to the Govern- 
ment was made profitable in many ways. Places and pensions, 
and the secret favour of the baekstairs, were to be had by cervice- 
able writers ; and the influence which they were supposed to exer- 
cise in official quarters commanded a high price, and was freely 
sold. The right to establish a journal was in itself a valuable con- 
cession. The newspapers were quite willing to work for other persons 
on the same terms as those om which they worked for the Govern- 
ment, and to puff theatres, opera~houses, singers, dancers, financial 
speculations, as they puffed the Empire. They became, in fact, 
mere advertisement sheets, the columns of which were open to those 
who were willing to pay the price. With a few honourable 
exceptions, the whole system of the Parisian press was an organiza- 
tion of impudent imposture and extortion. What most galled 
thoughtful and independent Frenchmen at this time was not so 
much the denial of freedom of speech to journals which criticized 
the Government as the spurious opinion which was passed off in 
the name of the public. It has been sometimes suggested that 
anonymous journalism is a shelter for dishonesty and corruption, 
but it can hardly be said that the experience of France proves the 
value of published names as a security for the personal character 
of newspaper writers. The perpetual feuds of rival journalists, 
venality of a large number. papers, would certainly seem 
to point in another direction. . 


THE THEATRES, 
has Messrs. Spiers and > a new theatre as 
part of the gigantic eating-shop whi have establis 
in Piccadilly. If we are to regard this theatre by mere Slaten 
place after dinner we cannot reasonably complain of the moderate 
character of the entertainments ided at it. Mr. Byron has 
written one more comedy in which he acts himself. He utters his 
own witticisms in a languid drawling manner just as he did in 
other plays. Many of these sayings are new, and some of them 
are good, but nobody else throughout the play says a single word 
worth listening to. The American Le not increase the author’s 
reputation, nor will it, we should think, after the first novelty of the 
house has worn away, draw fall audiences to the Criterion Theatre. 
It is almost melancholy to see Mr. J. Olarke trying to make mirth 


out of the of Mr. Shrew, ‘a’ r, and as regards 
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that she is not the most disagreeable specimen of her class that we 
have met with. Perhaps this theatre is intended to become after 
a time a superior sort of music-hall. In this character its situation 
would ensure full houses, while there can be no difficulty in supply- 
ing the entertainment. At present it is simply one more addition to 
the number, already excessive, of playhouses of exactly the same 
class. Before the Criterion Theatre was erected Mr. Byron could 


find managers to accept any comedy he might write, with or with- 
out a character for himself; and certainly the company which he has 
collected could have found employment adequate to their talents | 
without building a house on purpose for them. If Messrs Spiers and | 
Pond are ing on this theatre at their own expense, we may | 
doubt whether the experiment, at least in its present form, will be | 
a in. But if they can find a millionaire who desires , 
to benefit mankind, that may make a difference. It is wonderful | 
to observe the confidence with which Messrs. Spiers and Pond 
enter upon this new branch of business. Managers are some- 
times called “caterers” for public amusement, but it does not 
follow that a tavern-keeper is competent to conduct a theatre. | 
Mr. Gilbert has been employed to write a short piece which | 
precedes Mr. Byron’s comedy, and thus Messrs. Spiers and Pond 

are able to say that they have employed the best artists in 

dramatic work. Mr. Gilbert has not on this occasion been particu- | 
larly happy, and he, like Mr. Byron, has completely failed to provide | 
Mr. J. Clarke with any opportunity for being funny. The idea of a | 
country where everything is upside down is not prolific of mirth, 
and one might almost as apelill invite visitors to the Criterion 

Theatre because it is underground. The newspapers unanimously 
praise the decorations of this theatre, rom Fediene that the 
American Lady has been “ sumptuously” placed upon the stage. 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond can and will command for their new 
undertaking whatever may be bought for money, and it is unfor- 
tunate that they cannot order a new comedy like so many yards 
of silk for i They must go either to the well known 
manufacturers of plays, whose stock may happen to be exhausted, 
or to beginners, who either have no materials at all or do not 
know how to use them. Messrs. Spiers and Pond deserve credit, 
however, for attempting to conduct a new theatre without bur- 
— It remains to be seen whether the attempt will succeed. 

t would be interesting to obtain statistics of rejected plays; 
and perhaps when everything else has been exhibited at Routh 
Kensington, we may be allowed to witness the process of manu- 
facturing a comedy. The stimulus to dramatic composition by 
the opening of new theatres must be enormous, and we almost 
wonder that authors of established reputation do not take pupils 
at a handsome premium, like engineers or equity draftsmen. At 
oe only way to learn to write is by writing; and if we 

ire harvest in autumn we must deal tenderly with the 
blades of corn in spring. A play called Queen Mab, which 
has been produced at the Haymarket Theatre, is, we understand, 
by a yr my ny and we could wish that the indulgence to which an 
early effort is entitled were less necessary. There is not, however, 
any special fault in the play, which is painfully similar to many 
plays by distinguished authors. This resemblance can hardly be 
complained of, because, if the present demand for plays continues, 
it can only be supplied by working up the same material again and 
again, as they do with paper-stuff. e opening scene of this play 
is transacted in a lodging in Bloomsbury, occupied by an obscure 
actor and a girl who passes for his niece. This is Queen Mab, who 
maintains herself by painting, and eooks and makes herself gener- 
ally useful, as well as ornamental, in the lodging. Her uncle and 
his friend, who is as small in literature as he is on the stage, 
the play with British beer in pewter, and end the play with 
Bavarian beer in glass. This persistent exhibition of drinking 
upon the stage is a grave matter, worthy of the attention of the 
Alliance. It is apprehended by that body that attempts will be 
made to induce the new Parliament to ve the Licensing Act, 
and “ in this appalling state of the British Empire,” a writer in the 
Alliance News urges the friends of temperance and prohibition to 
plead with Heaven for the speedy arrest of the moral and physical 

lague. It is Se Saee of remark that a great deal of 
+ lant mere believe, but honest drinking—occurs upon 
the stage. The pot which is brought in full does not long remain so, 
and Queen Mab not only hands the pot to her uncle and 
encourages him and everybody else to drink and smoke, but actu- 
ally talks of lighting a cigarette herself. Those who have adopted 
a belief in the wickedness of the stage will thus find it confirmed. 
The “appalling state of the British Empire” becomes more 
appalling still when we observe that the Criterion Theatre is a mere 
excrescence of a drinking-shop, and indeed it may be suspected 
that several new theatres have been opened ly with the view 
to profit by sale of refreshments to the audience. It must be 
owned that refreshment of some kind becomes almost a necessity 
to carry one through the performance of a so-called “new” 
comedy. At this moment, however, we are concerned rather with 
drinking and smoking upon the stage, to which, without 
being devotees of the iance, we should like to see 
some limit The baronet’s son, who is in the 
Guards, smokes a cigar in the first act, and a pipe in the 
second act of Queen Mab. The critics say that this is a 
“ Robertsonian” play, and certainly the lamented inventor of the 
comedy of our time can easily be imitated up to a certain point. 
sliced and put with other ingredients into 


Potatoes are peeled and 
a stewpan by a lady, while a gentleman sits by and smokes. There 
is, indeed, some lively talk over this cooking, and the - 


the play goes some way towards redeeming the dulness 


situations. If it were not so, the experiment would be indeed 
hopeless. We should not object to the author's excursion into 
what is called Bohemia, if he brought back with him any- 
thing worth the journey. But it appears that in Bohemia 
they are as stupid as in Belgravia, besides being vulgar. 
The notion of sending Queen Mab, accompanied by her 
uncle, to teach drawing to a young lady in Cornwall appears to 
promise material rather for farce than comedy. The Guardsman 
ought to marry the young lady who is an heiress, and he of course 
continues with the drawing mistress in Cornwall the flirtation 
which had begun over the stewpan in Bloomsbury. There is 
nothing new in this, but a certain originality is displayed in making 


_ the gentleman insult both ladies almost at the same moment. This 


heavy swell, it must be owned, behaves disgracefully, perhaps 
through his addiction to tobacco. He makes love with apparent 
sincerity to the mistress, and then tells the pupil that he could 
have no serious intentions towards a “vagabond.” A big tree 
conveniently enables the artist to overhear this remark 
upon herself, and she thereupon goes into an effective passion. 

e third act passes at Homburg, and ends with a marri 
between the artist, who has now attained fame, and the 
Guardsman, who has lately done something comparatively respect- 
able. The other lady marries an earl, who is brought in for that 
especial purpose, and the uncle and the uncle’s friend call for 
Bavarian beer to drown their sorrow. All this is tedious to tell, 
and more tedious to see. But the language, as we have said, 
prevents the play from being an entire failure. If it be an early 
effort, partial failure is not surprising ; and after all it is nearly as 
amusing as the latest effort of Mr. Byron. 

Thus, in a'new sense, extremes meet. Mr. Byron’s own part 
in the one play and that of Miss Robertson in the other are of 
nearly equal merit, and there is nothing else in either beyond 
vulgarity or mere padding. It may perhaps be thought that 
with the Haymarket Theatre ill-supplied with plays there was 
no call for further competition in the same market. On all 
accounts it seems to us that a new theatre was unnecessary, 
unless it can do either a new thing or an old thing in a new and 
better way. If the Criterion Theatre is merely intended to 


produce ordi plays in an expensive way, we have enough 


HOLDING A BRIEF. 


le the Spectator of the 21st of March the Saturday Review is 
said to be “ obviously holding a brief for the Council of India” 
—the inference intended to be drawn evidently being that upon the 
Bengal famine the Saturday Review expresses, not its own views, 
but the views supplied to it by or on behalf of the Council of 
India. We think it right to give an unqualified contradiction to 
this statement, both because it is untrue, and because it attributes 
to the Saturday Review conduct altogether unworthy of an 
cy a youn journal. A barrister, or agent, or representative of 
any kind may rightly hold a brief, because it is known to every 
one that in his capacity of advocate he is merely stating his 
client’s case, and not expressing any opinion of his own as to 
its sufficiency or insufficiency. A journal stands in a different 
position. It is supposed to be expressing its own views 
upon the questions that come before it. Its weight with the 
public depends upon this; and if it merely expresses views 
supplied to it without giving its readers warning that they are not 
its own views, it is gaining influence under false pretences. It 
ought not to be necessary to explain to the Spectator that the 
relation of a journal to its readers is that of a judge employed to 
report upon the merits of a dispute for the information of asuperior 
authority, and that it has no more right to hold a brief for this or 
that person than a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has to hold a brief in a case upon the merits of which he 
has been ordered to report to the Queen. It is to be regretted 
that a contemporary which professes to respect the proprieties of 
journalism should think it consistent with its reputation to indulge 
in random talk of this kind. 


REVIEWS. 


NASMYTH AND CARPENTER’S MOON.* 


HE moon has been sadly neglected of late years. In spite of 
the vast impetus which has been given to the study of the 
physical nature of the heavenly bodies by the improvements 
effected in all descriptions of astronomical instruments, and the 
multiplication of skilled observers, our knowledge of it has 
increased but little. As the field of the first and decisive victory of 
the Newtonian Theory, and the only heavenly body sufficiently 
near to us to warrant a hope that we shall become acquainted wit 
the minute configurations of its surface, it at one time bade fair to 


* The Moon: considered as a Planet,a World, and a Satellite. By James 
Nasmyth, C.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S., late of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich. With Twenty-Four Illustrative Plates. London : 
John Murray. 1874. ‘ 

The Moon, her Motions, Aspects, Scenery, and Physical Condition. By 
Richard A. Proctor, B.A. Cambridge. With Three Lunar Photographs by 
Rutherford (enlarged by Brothers), and many Plates and Charts. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1873. 
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engross ently a share of the interest felt by scientific 
men and the less specially instructed public in astronomical dis- 
coveries. But the discovery of the spectrum-analysis threw it into the 


shade. As the new methods are applicable to self-luminous bodies 


only, or, to speak more accurately, to bodies in such a state of | 
or temperature as is compatible with the existence upon | 


them of vast quantities of incandescent gaseous matter, the neces- 
conditions of their successful application were not to be found 
in the still face and borrowed light of our faithful satellite, and it 
was natural and even desirable that selenography should be for a 
time neglected while men were working the rich vein that had 
been opened out by Kirchoff’s great discovery. Nevertheless 
we are glad to find tokens that this period of comparative 
neglect is drawing to a conclusion. The amount of high-class 
literature that a upon a subject is not a bad measure 
of the interest that is taken in it, and of the degree of attention it is 
receiving; and in the present publishing season there have appeared 
no less than three works specially treating of the moon, and all of 
them by authors whose names aresufficient warrants that the contents 
of the books will not be unworthy of the attention even of those who 
are best capable of being themselves teachers. It would perhaps 
be more accurate to say that two such books have appeared, for 
Mr. Rutherford’s splendid lunar photographs and Mr. Proctor’s 
carefully written treatise should be looked upon as forming one work. 
Thus regarded, they give a much more complete digest of all that 
is known or suggested about the moon ; but, in spite of this greater 
completeness of treatment, they will scarcely sustain the rivalry of 
the admirable work just published by Messrs. Nasmyth and Car- 
penter. Though we differ radically from these last-named writers 
on many fundamental points, yet it is impossible not to feel that 
they have given a great stimulus to the study of the physical con- 
figuration of the lunar surface, and that they have adopted the 
right method of ensuring steady progress in the future. The 
care that they have taken in the execution of the photographs 
with which the book is so plentifully supplied would deserve 
all praise even if it had not been aneink with such complete 
success ; but so admirably has the method adopted by the authors 
answered, that the reader is well nigh placed in the position of an 
independent observer. Te has a large proportion of the facts upon 
which the opinions have been heel laid before him in a form 
which enables him to use them for the same purpose himself, with a 
minimum of liability to the errors usually arising from the use of 
secondhand evidence. The choice of objects to be thus represented 
has been made with great judgment, while for beauty of execution 
there is no comparison between the photographs in the present 
work and those of Mr. Rutherford, of which we have spoken, 
though even these last are very fine; and the letter-press will, we 
think, be found to be more instructive as well as more interesting 
than that of Mr. Proctor’s treatise. To do him justice, at least 
one-half of Mr. Proctor’s work is devoted to matters not touched 
upon by Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter, such as the exact nature 
of the lunar orbit, her librations, and the different inequalities of 
her orbital motion. All these are treated by him as they should 
be by a man who is a complete master of the mathematical theory 
of the subject, and who never forgets that he is writing for non- 
mathematical readers. Acknowledging the excellence of his expo- 
sition, we still do not feel inclined to set a high value on 
such writing. The number of persons able and willing to face 
all the difficulties of mathematical thought who have not 
had a mathematical training is but , and to all others 
such explanations are useless. The mathematician prefers 
more thorough and complete investigations in which he can 
avail himself of all the aids that mathematics give, while 
the general reader finds it impossible to grasp the hard abstract 
reasoning which even so incomplete a treatment must con- 
tain. And in the other half of the work, in which he covers much 
the same ground as that covered by Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter, 
we must give the preference to the latter. They write like 
pane who have studied the subject intimately, and have some- 
ing of their own to say, aud who say it with effect; while Mr. 
Proctor’s book has much more the air of a compilation relieved 
occasionally by original speculations, some of which leave the 
reader in doubt whether the author is serious in suggesting them. 
The problem which forms the subject-matter of almost the whole 
of Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter's work is that of accounting for 
the peculiarities of the moon’s surface. As we have said, they 
otis tend on the other questions of interest relating to the moon. 
These peculiarities are fortunately of a very definite type; there is 
no pd. to the nature of the phenomena the causes of which they 
are seeking. The minor details are of course still beyond the 
reach of even telescopic vision, but the shapes of the vast mountain 
chains that stud the surface, and are its most striking feature, are 
as certainly known, and their dimensions have been as accurately 
measured, as the most fastidious could desire. These mountains 
lie but seldom in chains like terrestrial mountains; usually 
they lie round the edges of vast crateriform depressions, ranging 
from three hundred miles in diameter downwards. The great 
majority of these depressions are less than fifty miles across, but, 
from a breadth of one hundred miles to one so small that it is 
scarcely visible, there is no important break in the continuous 
variation of their dimensions. And it is from this that the special 
difficulty of the problem is felt to arise, though we believe that in 
some future time it will be pointed to as the main source of its 
simplicity. That the smaller of these depressions are similar in 
nature and origin to terrestrial volcanic craters is allowed by every 
one, Mr. Proctor perhaps excluded, who would have us believe 


that they are all the marks of splashes made by the 
large meteoric masses upon the surface of the moon when it was 
plastic—a suggestion which we would advise him to index under 
| the title “ Facetis ” in his next edition, to save his scientitic repu- 
tation from suffering at the hands of those who are too dull to 
recognize a joke. But all are not equally prepared to admit the 
ssibility of a similar origin in the case of those of a larger size. 
ven omitting the largest of all, which are in some other respects 
exceptional, there are many of these craters that measure 
seventy miles across, and are surrounded by mountains of heights 
up to eighteen thousand feet. We should naturally expect volcanic 
disturbances on our satellite to be on a smaller scale than those 
upon our own planet, yet what volcanic phenomena have we that 
can compare in scale with these ? Our craters would be insignificant 
objects upon the moon, scarcely worth mapping down on our lunar 
charts. And yet to adopt a different theory of the origin 
of the small and of the craters is to refuse to acknow- 
ledge the almost infallible proof of likeness of origin which 
is given by unbroken continuity in the members of a series. That 
the difliculty of accounting for their origin is so great, unless 
we adopt different theories for the production of the large and 
the small craters, seems to us but a poor excuse for so unscientific 
a proceeding. Were our knowledge of Plutonics so accurate and 
deep-reaching that we were certain of the causes and history of 
voleanic phenomena upon our own earth, we can imagine ourselves 
being compelled sorrowfully to abandon the conception of uni- 
formity of origin. But when our explanations of these are but 
little more than guesswork, there can be no sufficient reason to do 
so; and the construction of a patchwork theory by which a 
selection of hypothetical causes can be made to appear sufficient to 
account for the several portions of the unbroken chain of various- 
sized lunar craters is the result of that almost childish impatience 
of the Unexplained which drives some men to frame explanations of 
phenomena while their very nature is still in doubt. Not that 
we think that the time has not come for a true theory of the 
origin of those peculiarities of the lunar surface, or that the 
'eareful examination of the possible and probable causes of the 
same that we find in the present works will do nothing to aid the 
discovery of their true genesis; but we are sorry that in neither of 
| these treatises do we find a scientific method pursued. The con- 
| sequences are what might have been expected. The peculiarity of 
/even imperfect attempts guided by scientific method is that a 
convergence of results speedily shows itself; while in the absence of 
this guidance any amount of divergence may occur at any stage of 
the process. That it is thus in the present case may be deduced from 
the fact that in these two books appearing almost simultaneously, 
and each claiming to represent the latest results of science, there is 
such a diversity that Mr. Proctor does not even mention the theory 
which Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter put forward as the true 
solution of the problem, and they in return are equally silent 
about the one in favour of which he pronounces. 

How do Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter propose to account for 
the existence of these lunar craters? They may be said to have 
three different schemes applying respectively to the small, the 
medium-sized, and the large craters. The first-mentioned they con- 
ceive to be formed in a manner in all respects analogous to that 
in which the craters of terrestrial volcanoes are formed ; an eru 
tion with or without overfiow of streams of lava throws up a 
conical mountain with a central vent, and during the continuance 
of this eruption, or on the occurrence of a fresh one, the top of the 
cone is blown off or melted, or so completely undermined by the 
lava beneath that it collapses, and thus a wide lake of molten rock 
is exposed which the pa ws anor gradual subsidence of the lava 
converts into a depression of the peculiar bowl-like form which 
volcanic craters usually possess. This theory seems to them in- 
applicable to the case of the larger craters, let us say those from 
five to seventy-five miles broad. They very rexsonably urge that, 
if these are to be the “ basal wrecks ” of formerly conical mountains, 
the cones themselves must have been of gigantic dimensions, and 
that we have no warrant for imagining that such vast mountains 
have ever existed on the moon, since we can find none at the 
present time whose dimensions approach these. To avoid this 
difficulty, they suggest that the jets of ashes and lava thrown up 
in a violent eruption, falling over on every side, would naturally 
deposit the matter of which they consisted at a uniform distance 
from the centre of disturbance, and would thus form a ring-shaped 
ridge of which it would oceupythe centre. The small conical mountain 
which is usually found in the centre of these monstrous craters, 
they suppose to mark the centre of eruption, and to have been 
formed by an outburst subsequent to that which formed the 
crater—in fact, to have been the dying effort of the disturbance 
which is represented by the crater itself; and they rightly assume 
that such an outburst would in all probability be much feebler 
than its predecessor, and would be likely to form a conical hill, in- 
asmuch as we see this to be the case in our terrestrial volcanic 
eruptions. ‘The level nature of the floors of the craters they 
account for by supposing lava to have welled up in the ages 
| between the two periods of eruption, and the terraced character of 

both the inside and the outside of the ring of mountains they ascribe 
to landslips. Yet, even when supplemented by these ingenious 
| subsidiary hypotheses, the theory seems woefully inadequate to 
| account for the ring-shaped ranges of still vaster dimensions. For 
| these, therefore, the authors of the present work have a different 


of 


_ theory. They suggest that a vast and deep-seated upheaval has 
_ wrenched a huge portion of the solid crust of the moon from its 
attachments to the rest of the crust, and has lifted it 


bodily up till 
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the molten matter pouring through the gap round the edges 


has | a range 


of hills terraced on the outside and filling up the space 


formed a mountain-chain round the upheaved portion, and has so | they enclosed. When the contraction of the nucleus of the moon 


far relieved the compression beneath its surface that it sinks 
back into its former position, or even below it. We honour the 
courage which is daunted by no difficulty, and we feel that the 
authors were bound to make their theory a complete one; but we 
should have not the less felt bound to point out the glaring 
absurdities of this hypothesis had not the more than diffident tone 
in which they themselves speak of it rendered such a proceeding 
unnecessary. 

All this is very unsatisfactory. We do not wish to be severe 
upon a theory which has evidently been the result of much thought 
on the part of its authors, but the more we reflect upon it the less 
there seems to be to recommend it. A from the fundamental 
defect of suggesting radically different origins to things alike in 
all respects but the scale on which they are formed, it requires the 
laws of dynamics at the moon to be different from those with which 
we are familiar. It is easy on paper to draw a diagram of jets 
rising vertically upwards and then bending over and falling at a 
considerable distance from their starting-point ; but in the absence 
of wind and atmospheric resistance, what is there to cause them to 
do so? Weare aware that most of the ejected matter would not rise 
—- vertically, and thus would not fall absolutely at the place 

m whenceit started; but from thenature of the case the greater part 
must rise nearly vertically, and thus the heap of ejected matter would 
be highest at places very near the orifice. We need not appeal to 
theory to show this. The writers themselves admit that the result 
of a feebler eruption is to form a conical hill; in other words, that 
in such cases the highest portion of the pile of ejected matter is at 
a small distance from the orifice compared with the breadth of 
the whole pile. Why should the intensity of an eruption alter 
the general contour of the resulting pile? Is it not evident that 
it could only affect its dimensions, and that a violent eruption 
would not deposit a distant ring of ejected matter of small 
height compared with its breadth, with a wide level interval 
between it and the orifice of the ejection, if a weaker eruption in- 
variably results in the deposition of a conical hill closely surround- 
ing the orifice, and sloping away on all sides from the vent which 
is now at or near its summit? Nor is this the only serious defect 
in the theory. How does it account for the fact that the bottom 
of a lunar crater is, at a depth below the surrounding peaks, usually 
from two to three times as great as their height above the surface 
without? It is true that we are treated to a diagram which repre- 
sents the wearing away of the edges of the orifice by an eruption 
until the whole interior of the ring of mountains is funnel-shaped. 
Indeed this is necessary to the theory, for its authors admit that 
much ejected matter must fall short of the mountain ring, and they 
urge that it would slip back again down these funnel-shaped sides, 
forgetting how much of it would be deposited in an early stage of the 
eruption, and that this would effectively prevent the formation of such 
afunnel-shaped depression. But a diagram is not a demonstration, 
and if the readers of the book will just imagine this diagram to be 
drawn to scale, they will see that this part of the theory would re- 
quire a depression of such vast dimensions that of itself it is almost 
sufficient to discredit the whole scheme. Abundance of similar 
difficulties suggest themselves when other parts of the hypothesis 
are subjected to a thorough examination, and the final result is to 
make us reject totally this ingenious theory as a piece of intelligent 
guesswork which has been guided rather by the consideration of 
external peculiarities than of less striking but more essential cha- 
racteristics. 

The most remarkable feature of the whole is that Messrs. Nasmyth 
and Carpenter should have adopted this artificial and clumsy 
theory while they had one ready to hand free from all these objec- 
tions, and so natural and obvious that they themselves are com- 
pelled to mention it with something very like approval, as applied 
to the larger crateriform formations, though it is at least as ap- 

licable to the smaller ones. The truth of the Ebullition Theory of 
li Dana is, in fact, almost beyond controversy ; like Natural 
Selection, none can deny that it has been at work; the only ques- 
tion is whether it is sufficient alone to account for the phenomena. 
Its simplicity is certainly much in its favour. Seeing that in 
such enormous craters as that of Kilauea in the Sandwich 
Islands there is a level bottom consisting of boiling lava, 
either exposed to the air or thinly covered with a cooler crust, 
and reflecting that, in the absence of all aqueous agencies, the 
only way in which we can conceive any large level plain to be 
formed is that the whole of the matter forming it should have 
been fiuid at one and the same time, Professor Dana suggests that 
all the lava in exch lunar crater must thus have been in a fluid 
state together. This is almost undeniable. And but little more 
than this is needed to account for their formation. Assuming 
that the moon was once covered by a crust of rock under a portion 
of which at least lay melted rock of the same nature, nothing is 
more natural than that the contraction of the crust should cause 
great overflows of lava which would spread far and wide. The 
outside portions would cool, but those near the centre of dis- 
turbance would be kept at their original temperature, and the 
tendency would be (as is so often noticed in eruptions) to melt 
the already solidified rock with which it was in contact, and thus 
the orifice would become wider. Subsequent eruptions would spread 
new layers over that already formed, which, as the eruptions grew 
less violent, would fail to extend so far on all sides; and thus we 
should ultimately have a large central lake of lava surrounded by 


or some other cause made the melted lava subside, there would be 
left a deep hollow, the sides of which would be terraced inside (as 
is the case at Kilauea) if the subsidence were intermittent, as 
would probably be the case, and the depth of which would be 
wholly independent of the depth of the plain outside, inasmuch as 
it was filled with a fluid mass long after all communication 
had been cut off between them. Add to this, slight recur- 
rences of the disturbance to account for the central cone and 
the many minor craters that occur within the larger one, 
and whose existence this theory would lead us to expect, and 
there remains no feature of any importance unexplained. And 
that something of this kind must have happened seems to be 
rendered certain by the presence on the moon's surface of one large 
crater where the last stage—the subsidence of the contained lava— 
has not yet taken place. The formation named Wargentin is in 
all respects like the other large craters, save that it is tilled to the 
brim. And the innumerable instances of streams of extruded 
matter on the outside of large craters shows that they too must 
once have been vast lakes of melted rock. This theory has not 
only the advantage of being a natural one, and one in conformity 
with which our terrestrial craters are formed ; but it is applicable 
to all flat-bottomed craters—that is to say, all those which are not 
so small as to be the mere results of fairly insignificant dis- 
turbances, and as to the formation of which no doubt exists. So 
independent is it of the size of the crater, that it leaves us in the 
dark as to the causes that determined the size in each case, though 
it would seem probable that the size of the larger craters (in 
which we should include even the enormous Mare Crisium) was 
due not only to the greater violence of the disturbances, but to the 
early epoch of the moon’s history at which they occurred. The 
size of the lake of melted lava formed as we have described 
would depend largely on the thickness of the crust, and the ease 
with which it would be melted by the superincumbent and sub- 
jacent lava. 


We cannot notice here many other points of interest which are 
discussed with great ability in the present work. The nature of 
the bright streaks which radiate from such centres as Tycho and 
Copernicus, and which traverse hundreds of miles of the moon’s 
surface in straight lines over mountain and valley, and the nature 
of those still more wonderful “cracks” in the surface, which are 
represented as being gloomy valleys about a mile wide and some 
ten miles deep, and of all lengths up to one hundred and fifty miles, 
are problems which must for a long time remain unsolved. The 
suggestions of Messrs. Nasmyth and Carpenter are very valuable, 
but we think they might have been made more so by a more atten- 
tive study of the teaching of geology on the subject of igneous 
agencies. If, instead of appealing to a few doubtfully valuable ex- 
periments as to the expansion of metals and rocks on solidification 
(in one of which there seems to be grave reason to fear they have 
misconstrued an effect of surface-tension, and have imagined that 
to be due to convection which was in reality due to capillarity), 
they had studied the igneous and metamorphic formations which we 
have reason to believe to be the oldest, we think the value of their 
work would have been greatly increased. Though it may be true, 
as Sir John Herschel says, that lunar craters offer the volcanic 
character in its highest perfection, it is a mistake to imagine that 
their true analogues are the craters which are being formed now or 
which belong tocomparatively recent geological ages. Astronomical 
tests have made it so certain that neither water nor an atmosphere 
exists on the moon, that to parallel the case of its volcanic 

henomena we must search for such as occurred on our earth 
fore any sedimentary strata were deposited. Even then we shall 
have no analogous cases if we are to believe those seismologists 
who ascribe volcanic disturbances to the action of water; but we 
trust that this hypothesis will soon be abandoned, as it rests on little 
but the fact that volcanoes are usually near the sea coast. Physicists 
have since that time learnt much about the effects of temperature 
and pressure that they did not know before, and it seems much 
more likely that these disturbances are due to large quantities of 
matter existing in some state of little physical stability, such as 
that in which a body is at once a solid, a fluid, and a gas. 
Increased study of the moon will aid the adoption of some 
such hypothesis, since we cannot imagine that such typical 
volcanic phenomena can be due to causes totally different to those 
to which terrestrial volcanoes are due, and we are equally unpre- 
pared to admit the existence of wateron the moon. If an identity 
of origin is finally admitted, we may hope to get most valuable in- 
formation as to our early geological epochs from selenography. 
For while on the earth there are potent agencies at work softening 
down the harsh outlines of igneous action, on the moon everything 
remains in its own primeval ruggedness. No sedimentary deposits 
have veiled the effects of the first convulsions, and it would seem 
that even upheaval has modified them but little. There is as 
much difference between the moon and the earth in this respect as 
there is between a specimen that has been kept in a vacuum under 
a glass case and one that has been left to rot exposed to the rain, 
dust, and mould. It is not a wild prophecy to say that in a not 
very distant future we shall owe most of our knowledge of the 
earlier stages of the world’s development to the study of the 
mocn. 
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FROM THE INDUS TO THE TIGRIS.* 


Ts the year 1857 Dr. Bellew was appointed medical officer to 
the Mission sent to Cabul under Major-General H. B. Lumsden. 
In 1862 he published a journal of his proceedings, which contained 
much valuable information about Afghan manners and politics. 
In 1869 Dr. Bellew was one of the officers in attendance on the 
Amir of Cabul when he was received by Lord Mayo at the 
Umballa Durbar. One of the A age questions touched on at 
that celebrated meeting was the definition of the boundary of 
Seistan, as between Afghanistan and Persia. And when, in 
pursuance of the policy commenced by Lord Lawrence and de- 
veloped by his successor, it was resolved that Major-General 
Pollock should be deputed to meet Sir F. Goldsmid and come to 
some settlement with the Persian authorities, the author of the 
work now before us was again singled out to form part of 
the deputation. The reader who expects to find in this 
volume any revelations of Persian diplomacy and Russian in- 
trigues will be disappointed. But he will not fail to be 
interested in a graphic description of a large tract of country 
not often visited by Euro , from the hand of one who is 
an active sportsman, a botanist, a keen observer of scenery 
and character, and a finished Oriental scholar. To understand 
the plan of the work it is indispensable to keep in view the 
route which gives its title to the book. The diplomatists left 
Mooltan at the close of December 1871, and ies d down 
to Sakkur on the Indus. Thence, by Shikarpur, Kelat, and 
Quetta, they reached Kandahar, taking, in fact, some of the line 
of country over which our troops marched to occupy Afghan- 
istan in 1838. From Kandahar they struck due west, to the 
Helmund river and the inland lake of Seistan, now reduced to 
mud and clay by unprecedented drought. Here they were met by 
Sir F. Goldsmid and his party from Teheran. After this point, 
instead of crossing the great desert of Khorassan to the city of 
Yezd, they proceeded in a northerly direction through Birjand, 
Ghayn, and Bijistan, to Meshed and Nishabor. We apprehend 
that Dr. Bellew’s is the more correct mode of spelling this latter 
place, and that Mishapur, the usual termination, would be more 
appropriate to a semi-Hindu or Sanscrit name. From Meshed 

ey went west again, and reached Teheran. At the capital Dr. 
Bellew took leave of his companions and proceeded by Kermanshah 
to Baghdad and Bussorah, or, as he spells it, Basra, whence he 
took steamer to Bombay. 


In little more than six months the author had made something 
very like a circuit of the Persian Empire, had experienced every 
variety of heat and cold, drenching showers and cutting winds, 
and had stored up a vast number of observations illustrative of 
manners and customs, and doubtful or unknown points in geo- 
graphy. No one can complain that the work has failed to bring 
out ay weed the natural features of the country. A strong 
family likeness seems to belong to the whole region from the 
frontiers of Scinde to the Turkish Arabian territory. Long dry 
and deserted tracts, where the bare clay gives sustenance to no 
tree, bush, or even blade of grass; salt efflorescence dazzlin 
the sight and deceiving the fancy; valleys and defiles dotted 
with huge boulders; bleak and dreary hee get high ranges 
of mountains where the cutting winds chilled the marrow and 
froze the breath on men’s beards, while the thermometer dropped 
many degrees below freezing point at dawn of day; stretches of 
country covered either with tamarisk jungle or with wild almonds, 
tulips, caroxylon, bulbous plants, and luxurious pasture ; fountains 
of bitter water in some places, and, in others, limpid streams flood- 
ing the country and teagan | the toil of ascanty population with 
cornfields and vineyards, and orchards of luscious fruits in pro- 
fusion; sheep and cows, caravans and artisans, at particular 
localities; and then, again, long wastes in which the telescope 
could discern nothing but a solitary traveller or the advanced 
guard of the Turkman raiders, the terrors of the waste; ancient 
Tuins with i Eps which spoke of a time when 
Chengiz and Timur had not cleared off the population by thousands ; 
and misery and distress imprinted on the very features of the in- 
habitants by the recent famine in the Persian provinces—these 
are the most striking characteristics which we owe to the 
author's intelligent observation and praiseworthy habit of daily 
jotting down his facts. We must remark, on the other hand, that 
many of the details, though doubtless accurately given and of im- 
portance if we were going to survey or annex the country, are, to 
the ordinary reader, akin to those “harassing and bewildering” 
subjects of which we have heard so much of late. Only an enthu- 
siastic geographer or a frontier “ political” can be expected, for 
instance, to care much for the following. The author speaks of 
the Peshin Valley :— 

Its spurs to the southward have different names. . . . Khojah, Arnbi, 


Toba, and Surkhéb. To the north of the Toba spur is the Sehna Dag or 
flat of the Sehn section of Kdékarrs. 


Again :— 
The Tarin tribe comprises four great divisions, viz., the Abddls or Dur- 
ranis, the Tor Tarins, the Spin Tarins, and the Zard Tarins or Zarrins. 


* From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Jou 
Countries of Balochistan. A i Khorassan, and Iran, in 1872. 
Together with a S tical Grammar and Vocabul of the Brahoe 

and a of the Altitudes 
on from Indus to Tigris. enry ter Bellew 
CSI. London: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 


through the 


The following might be useful to a caravan anxious to escape 
the hands of robbers and to get clear of a bad neighbourhood :— 

The Hill range (of the Nimbuluk plain north of Ghayn) is called Mysur, 
and the passes, from South to North, are named Dahna, Gharcdb, Mugri, 
Rijing, Balaghor, and Dahna Suleman. 

While we commend the diligence which could collect, and the 
method which can arrange, these intensely local peculiarities, we 
turn with more pleasure to the anecdotes of Afghan manners and 
Persian mendacity with which the book abounds. The author 
lit his pipe with a burning lens, whereat his native attendant of 
course ascribed the feat to magic, and muttered twice the word 
“ Repentance !” and “ What devilry or misfortune is this!” Then 
the Afghan Commissioner, known familiarly as the Saggid, in at- 
tendance on the Mission, had acquired from books and papers some 
insight into European politics, but he was fairly beaten in his 
attempt to understand the freedom of our press, and the existence 
of any Government under the fire of hostile criticism. In vain 
was it pointed out that a free expression of public opinion was the 
safeguard of an Administration. “ You people puzzle us entirely. 
It is a very bad system, and encourages ection. It would not 
do for us. The Government would not last a day.” Of a similar 
character were the comments of an Afghan priest on the use of a 
telescope by the party of Sir F. Goldsmid:—“ Yes! the Farangis 
have been here, and they have gone. They mounted to the top of 
every high mound, and put telescopes to their eyes. They have 
seen all our country, inside and out, and made a map of it. God 
only knows what will become of us now!” The ludicrous 
effect of these remarks was heightened by the fact that 
they were delivered, not in Persian, but in the Pushtoo or 
Afghan language, which the speaker wrongly believed to be un- 
intelligible to the author. Two chiefs, me. in earlier days had 
known Major D’Arcy Todd and the unfortunate Captain Conolly, 
appear to have conceived the American War of Independence 
and the Franco-Prussian — to be contemporaneous events. 
“Ts there such a country as Yangi Dunya (the New World)? and 
is it true that they have rebelled and set up an independent 
Government?” “Is their country near Farangistan ? ” and so on. 
Again, “ Who are these Priiss? They must be a great nation if 
they have defeated the French. They are neighbours of the Riiss. 
Of course, they are the same nation”; or else, “‘ They are brothers.” 
This may not quite equal the Pasha in Eothen, who thought that 
the debates in our Parliament were set in motion by steam-power, 
but it is very good of its kind, and quite genuine. On another 
occasion Dr. Bellew delighted the party by a snap and successful 
shot ata hare. ‘“ Who can resist fate?” said one. “ Verily, this 
is sport,” exclaimed Taj Mahommed. “God bless you!” shouted 
a third. It turned out, however, that these exclamations were 
called forth, not because the sportsman’s skill had made an addition 
to the evening meal, but because the death of the animal had 
broken an evil spell. A hare crossing the path of an Afghan who 
is setting out on a journey is considered as portentous as was the 
= of the Horatian wolf before the unarmed poet in the Sabine 
woo 

On the whole, possibly from his lo: intercourse with them, 
Dr. Bellew seems to have been more ‘Seat impressed by his 
Afghan friends than by his Persian acquaintances, and though not 
blind to their fickleness, treachery, and violent. bursts of passion 
and fanaticism, he speaks in terms of just eulogy of their indepen- 
dence, hospitality, and friendliness. The Persian, on the other 
hand, with his elegant address, external polish, and cultivated 
diction, seems to possess the faculty of telling silly lies with the 
most imperturbable face. The Mission was on more than one 
occasion deceived by hyperbolical language and profuse promises of 
welcome and supplies, while nothing was provided, and the cattle 
and camp followers were half antral. A fluent Captain of horse 
hoped that the journey had been pleasant, well knowing that 
everything had been done to make it as uncomfortable as possible. 
Once something like a practical joke was played with success, and 
the Englishmen were invited to visit some ruins at K6l Marut 
in the neighbourhood of Lash, and to read a curious inscription 
about the purity of the well Zamzam at Mecca and the Kaaba or 
temple at the same place. Part of the said inscription was cant 
or gibberish, in which the word “chaf” occurs twice; and as 
no such — was discovered, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the whole pee resembled an English word of very 
similar import and sound. Two specimens of skulls were wanted 
by Dr. Bellew for a learned friend. Nothing could be more op- 
portune. Eight hundred Turkmans had lately been slain or 
captured by Persian cavalry, and their heads, mon | up tn terrorem, 
would be seen at the gates of Meshed,or Mashhad. The process of 
desiccation was then minutely described, and the English traveller 
Was promised as many specimens as he required. On arrival at the 
sacred city of Reza, the eighth Imam, it turned out that there had 
been no raid, no capture, and no bleached or unbleached heads 
stuck on poles anywhere. The governor of a place called Turbat 
on the the desert, amazed the party 

ar account of an eart! which had destroyed Koc 
killed hundreds of 


one of the escort, by way of compensation, had swept the sands 
away at another place, and had laid bare an ancient city, which, 
like Pompeii, lay beneath the earth just as perfect as when it was 
swallowed up. “God is great,” said the narrator; but with a 
touch of humour, he added that the most wonderful thing was 
that the moment a hand was stretched out to touch any — “ it 


te 


crumbled to powder.” A good deal of this may be set 


ple in the ruins; and a whirlwind, so said 
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habitual indifference to truth, something to a love of pleasantry, 
and something possibly to a desire of ing and puzzling the 
inquisitive, energetic, irrepressible Farangi, who, with a note book 
and a pencil, was always collecting statistics of floods and famines, 
and vexing his attendants with inquiries as to kings and dynasties 
that had flourished long ago, and where this stream rose from, and 
what was on the other side of that high range of hills. 

A more melancholy part of the work is the account of the traces 
of the famine of 1870, and its interest is heightened by our 
sympathies with our own fellow-subjects now threatencd with a 
similar calamity in Behar. There ought, however, to be no parallel 
between the cases. We shall, it may be hoped with some confi- 
dence, soon see how such a visitation can be checked, if not wholly 
conquered, by British statesmanship and benevolence. Dr. Bellew 
tells us, oply too graphically, how nations have fared under a 
sovereign of their own creed and colour, After the Mission 
had left Seistan the effects of drought and sterility were soon 
seen by the roadside, in every village, and in towns which, 
relatively, we may pronounce to have been till lately populous 
and flourishing. At Mahiabad, Ghibk, Rim, Calat, and other 
ees half, or nearly half, the population had died. Some 

ilies had emigrated. The survivors, gaunt, emaciated, with 
features, swollen feet, and distended stomachs, had 
scarcely strength left to bury their dead decently, and they fought 
savagely amongst themselves for the loaves which the Englishmen 
vainly endeavoured to distribute with some regularity and method. 
For silver or copper coins (in Persian, Aran, or pul-t-styah) 
they had neither desire nor use. The cry was “ Bread, give us 
bread.” Dr. Bellew estimates the loss of life, in the province of 
Khorassan alone, at a hundred and twenty thousand, and for the 
whole Empire at one million and a half of souls. We do not make 
out that any measures whatever were anywhere systematically 
attempted either to cheer the population or to save lite. It is 
calculated that the ravages will not be repaired for the next thirty 
or even fifty years. 
re are many other topics either discussed or illustrated in 
these pages which are full of meaning. We occasionally hear of 
native ideas of finance and their adaptability to an Oriental 
race. Whether the following can be adapted to any set of human 
beings, or whether it does not combine the minimum of revenue 
to the State with the maximum of oppression to the people, the 
reader may judge. The Government of Kandahar is supposed to 
collect from the city itself and from two hundred villages about 
220,0001. But very little of this amount finds its way to the 
rial Treasury at Kabul, as each governor pays his own civil 
and military establishments direct. This is one of the poinis 
selected by the Amir Shir Ali for his unpalatable reforms. This 
revenue, too, is rarely collected in cash. It is payable in kind, but 
the trouble of collection is avoided by giving the officials assign- 
ments on the peasantry and landholders in lieu of pay. Of course 
soldiers and officials take their full dues from the population, and 
as much more as they can squeeze besides. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive a mode of taxation better contrived for the avoidance 
of all responsibility and the stoppage of all progress. Dr. Bellew 
notices in the old maps an error in geography which about the time 
of the Se gy ma of his book, if not before, has certainly been 
corrected. Ghayn or Kayn is to the north, and not to the south, of 
the town of Birjand. error may be explained by the fact 
that in earlier maps there are shown two places named Ghayn 
or Kayn. An accurate scholar like the author will no doubt 
have been irritated by several misprints in Persian words 
which his own correction of the proof-sheets, had it been possible, 
would have set right. Hanz for hauz, fountain, and Sadobiat for 
sad-o-bist, one hundred and twenty, are obvious misprints, which 
an elementary knowledge of the language would detect. On the 
other hand, the author is a little too much of a purist. It is all 
very well to spell new and unfamiliar names by the most minute 
pow’ accurate process of transliteration. But “ jungle” instead of 
jangal is anglicized, and we should have preferred to recognize the 
sacred book of the Mahommedans in its old shape as Koran rather 
than guess what Curan means. Our opinion of the Mission and of 
this its particular result is, however, unimpaired. A_ political 
object of importance has been at length attained; two Oriental 
States cannot but have felt increased respect for the character and 
talents of our countrymen; and a remote region, strewn with 
the fragments and relics of ancient dynasties, has been vividly 
described. 


QUATREVINGT-TREIZE.* 
(Second Notice.) 

W E have now to k of the view given by M. Victor Hugo 

of Paris and the Convention in 1793. His picture of the 
state of Paris is one of the most graphic contributions ever made 
to the history of those times; but for Mr. Carlyle, it would be 
unique; it also has every appearance of being true. Some of the 
most striking characters of this combination of physical distress 
with danger from a foreign enemy and a critical state of politics 
have unhappily been reproduced in our own time so as to enable 
readers even without any special knowledge to judge of the in- 
ternal probability of M. Victor Hugo's description. Eighty years 
passed, and again the people stood in long files to receive the day's 
scanty ration in their turn, hunger-stricken and uncomplaining. 


* Victor Hugo—Quatrevingt-treize. Premier récit. La guerre civile. 


Paris: Michel Lévy fréres. 1874. 


“Les femmes dans cette misére étaient vaillantes et douces.” So 
it was again in the late German siege of Paris; so too we can 
believe in that strange contrast of a scrupulous and even ostenta- 
tious abhorrence of private crime subsisting together with the 
most unrestrained and merciless violence of factions, and the most 
high-handed defiance of public law; for it was repeated, though 
in a less degree, in 1870 and 1871. M. Victor Hugo, on the other 
hand, goes eighty years backward for a parallel to the reaction that 
came after the Terror :— 

Un accés de folic publique, cela se voit. Cela s’était déja vu quatre- 
vingts ans auparavant. On sort de Louis XIV comme on sort de Robes- 
pierre, avee un grand besoin de respirer; de la la Regence qui ouvre le 
sitcle et le Directoire qui le termine. Deux saturnales apres deux 
terrorismes. La France prend la clef des champs, hors du cloitre puritain 
comme hors du cloitre monarchique, avec une joie de nation échappeée. 

Aprés le 9 thermidor, Paris fut gai, d'une gaieté égarée. Une joie 
malsaine déborda. A la fréuésie de mourir suecéda la frénésie de vivre, et 
la grandeur s‘evlipsa, .. C’est ainsi que Paris va et vient; il est 
Pénorme pendule de la civilisation ; il touche tour & tour un pdle et l’autre, 
ies Thermopyles et Gomorrhe. 

Readers who know anything of the author's former works will not 
be surprised at finding it still an erticle of faith with him that 
Paris is the centre of the universe. But we cannot help stopping 
to remark that this is perhaps the most dangerous of all the 
fallacies which carried away the leaders of the Revolution, and 
have more or less carried away French politicians ever since. All 
means were justified in the cause of the Republic, for it was the 
Republic not only of France, but of ihe world. “ La liberté du 
monde et les droits de homme sont bloqués avec vous dans 

aris,” cried St. Just. Louis XVI. must die, not because he had 

committed any definite offence, or because his life was dangerous 
to France, but for a lesson te kings and peoples all the world over. 
And French writers, M. Victor Hugo among the foremost, go on 
to this day repeating all sorts of variations on the theme that 
mankind at large have derived some wonderful benefit from the 
French Revolution, for which France, and Paris in particular, 
deserves their eternal gratitude. The fact is that the French 
delivered themselves from a wholly intolerable state of things 
at a terrible price. To them the deliverance was no doubt 
worth the price. But what has the rest of the world gained 
by it? In England we had ail reasonable improvement thrown 
back for well-nigh half a century. The political development 
uf Germany was, as it seemed till only the other day, hope- 
iessly interrupted. -As for Italy, no better witness can 
be found than Mazzini—certainly no counter-Revolutionist— 
who spent almost his last breath in warning his country- 
men against a blind and pernicious imitation of Parisian 
democracy. That the French Revolution has produced effects of 
hardly measurable importance throughout Europe it would be idle 
to deny ; but that those effects are matter for unmixed congratula- 
tion (although the assumption is constantly made) it seems at least 
hazardous to assume. After this word of necessary protest we 
may give M. Victor Iugo’s own general account of 1793:— 

93 est la guerre de l'Europe contre la France et de la France contre Paris. 
Et qu’est-ce que la Révolution ? C'est ia victoire de la France sur l'Europe 
et de Paris sur la France. De 1a, l'immensité de cette minute épouvantable, 
93, plus grande que tout le reste du siécle. 

Rien de plus tragique, I’ Europe attaquant la France et la France attaquant 
Paris. Drame qui a la stature de l’épopée. 

93 est une année intense. L’orage est 1a dans toute sa colére et dans toute 
sa grandeur. Cimourdain s'y sentait a l’aise. Ce milieu éperdu,-sauvage et 
splendide convenait & son envergure. Cet homme avait, comme I’aigle de 
mer, un profond calme intérieur, avec le gofit du risque au dehors. Certaines 
natures ailées, farouches et tranquilles, sont faites pour les grands vents. 
Les ames de tempéte, cela existe. 


On the Convention he is, as usual, wildly oracular in generalities, 
while clear and forcible in detail. He gives a kind of Homeric 
catalogue of the members of the Gironde and the Mountain, almost 
every one brought into relief by a special trait or anecdote. He 
also describes the general aspect of the Assembly in a passage 
which on a first reading seems obscure from the multitude of local 
and architectural details, but gradually becomes luminous. The 
obscure and timid majority of the Convention is disposed of in a 
few paragraphs of consummate scorn :— 


Au-dessous se courbaient l’épouvante, qui peut étre noble, et la peur, qui 
est basse. Sous les passions, sous les hérvismes, sous les dévouements, sous 
les rages, la morne cohue des anonymes. Les bas-fonds de Assemblée 
s'appelaient la Plaine. Il v avait la tout ce qui flotte; les hommes qui 
doutent, qui hésitent, qui reculent, qui ajournent, qui épient, chacun craig- 
nant quelqu’'un. La Montagne, e’était une clite; la Gironde, c’était une 
élite; la Plaine, c’était la foule. ‘ 

Les cuves les plus généreuses ont leur lie. Au-dessous méme de la 
Pfaine, il y avait le Marais. Stagnation hideuse laissant voir les trans- 
parences de l’égoisme. La grelottait l'attente muette des trembleurs. Rien 
de plus misérable. Tous les opprobres, et aucune honte ; la colére latente ; 
la révolte sous la servitude. Ils étaient cyniquement effrayés ; ils avaient 
tous les courages de la lacheté ; ils préféraient la Gironde et choisissaient la 
Montagne; le dénofiment dépendait d’eux; ils versaient du qui 
réeussissait ; ils livraient Louis XVI a Vergniaud, Vergniaud & Danton 
Danton a Robespierre, Robespierre & Tallien. Is piloriaient Marat vivant 
et divinisaient Marat mort. Ils soutenaient tout jusqu’au jour ou ils ren- 
versaient tout. Ils avaient instinct de la poussée décisive & donner a tout 
ce qui chancelle. A leurs yeux, comme ils s'étaient mis en service & la con- 
dition qu’on fit solide, chanceler, c’était les trahir. Ils étaient le nombre 
ils étaient la force, ils etaient la peur. De 1a l’audace des turpitudes. ‘ 
Will it be believed that in various places before and after this M. 
Victor Hugo writes of the Convention as a whole in terms of unmea- 
sured admiration? No more unworthy and undignitied assembly 
is known to history than this Convention, elected in the midst of 
panic and massacres, sitting day by day with their forms and 
pretences of sovereignty, in the midst of armed violence, out- 
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lawing their own members at the command of rioters, and dis- 
priate ton every principle of ordinary justice while they talked 
about regenerating humanity. But M. Victor Hugo thinks all 
such notions are short-sighted. The glory of the Convention is 
too great to be looked upon closely : 

Jamais rien de plus haut n’est apparu sur l’horizon des hommes. Il y a 

P Himalaya et il y ala Convention. . . . La Convention fut toisée par les 
myopes, elle, faite pour étre contemol¢ée par les aigles. 
Its general behaviour is excused by a figure of speech which in 
any writer for whom we had less regard we should call trans- 
parently impudent :—“ La Convention a toujours ployé au vent ; 
mais ce vent sortait de la bouche du peuple et était le souffle de 
Dieu.” If M. Victor Hugo had happened to think of Shakspeare’s 
Coriolanus he might have seen that bia metaphor was dangerous. 

In another part of the book is an extraordinary piece of meta~ 
physical politics, being nothing less than an a prior? demonstration 
that the Republic is the best form of government, and this because 
it is truly patriarchal:— 

Est-ce done que la révolution avait pour but de dénaturer l’homme ? 
Est-ce pour briser la famille, est-ce pour étouffer ’humanité, qu’elle était 
faite? Loin de 1a C’est pour aflirmer ces réalités suprémes, et non pour 
les nier, que 89 avait surgi. Renverser les bastilles, c’est délivrer lhumaniteé ; 
abolir la féodalité, c’est fonder la famille. L'auteur étant le point de départ 
de l’autorité, et Pautorité étant incluse dans l’auteur, il n’y a point d’autre 
autorité que la paternité ; de 1a la légitimité de la reine-abeille qui crée son 
peuple, et qui, étant mére, est reine ; de la l’absurdité du roi-homme, qui, 
n’étant pas le pére, ne peut étre le maitre ; de la la suppression du roi; de 
la la république. Qu’est-ce que tout cela ? C’est la famille, c’est ’humanité, 
c’est la révolution. La révolution, c’est l’'avénement des peuples ; et, au fond, 
le Peuple, c’est Homme. 


We should gladly have dwelt more on the parts of the work where 
the author puts forth his true powers, and have said less of these 
vagaries; but the very title of the work so manifestly announces 
it asa political romance, and the chapters of political digression 
are so considerable in proportion to the whole, that honest criticism 
has no choice. 

The device by which the Convention is brought into the story is 
a meeting between Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, at which 
Cimourdain comes in, and by a sudden thought of Robespierre’s 
receives the commission which takes him to Gauvain’s army. The 
figures of the three formidable leaders of the Mountain are drawn 
strongly and decisively. There is no attempt to make them amiable, 
or to construct any particular theories of their good intentions; 
and the picture, though of course ideal, and concentrated in a 
manner that should strictly be reserved for dramatic art, is probably 
just. M. Victor Hugo’s concrete representations are definitely and 
faithfully worked out, notwithstanding the vagueness of his ab- 
stractions. The dialogue is hot and even quarrelsome ; and at one 

int Marat is made, by asomewhat daring exercise of the novelist’s 

iscretion, to wind up a long tirade on conspiracies, high prices, 
and other dangers of the nation with the prediction, “ Robespierre 
fera guillotiner Danton.” 

We have yet to notice some points of style and execution 
besides what we have incidentally touched upon. The peculiarities 
in small matters are such as might be expected. e Absolute 
and the Infinite are frequently invoked; one curious phrase of 
this kind is “l]'inexprimable mansuétude de l'infini.” And occa- 
sionally we find other strange turns and conceits which interfere 
with general artistic effect. But there are also epigrammatic 

hrases of much power and felicity scattered through the book. 
Thus of Fouché, “ame de démon, face de cadavre ”; of the Vendean 
war, “résistance béte et superbe,” “ paysans contre patriotes.” 
This is put into Danton’s mouth:—“ En temps de révolution, les 
prétres se fondent en citoyens comme les cloches en sous et en 
canons.” These are only specimens which we have happened to 
note, and very possibly not the best. 


In the course of the book there are two episodes of battle. 


One is the surprise of Dol by Gauvain's troops, where the enemy | 


barricade themselves in the market-place, but are driven out 
by Gauvain boldly taking their position in the rear with twelve 
men and seven drummers. The story is told, we will not sa 

in M. Victor Hugo's best manner, but in his good manner. It 
is not equal to the defence of the barricade by Enjolras and his 
companions in Les Misérables, which indeed we cannot expect to 
see equalled even by M. Victor Hugo himself; but it is quite 
worthy to be ranked as a pendant on a smaller scale to that 
matchless narrative of obscure heroism. The other fight in 
Quatrevingt-treize is the storming of the castle of La Tourgue by 
the Republican troops. This is not so happy; there is a long 
preliminary account of the castle, overladen with ‘architecture 
and antiquities, and the fighting itself is both tedious and 
revolting. Napier’s account of the breach at Badajos, splendid 
as it is, yet borders on the horrible. M. Victor Hugo gives us 
all the possible horrors of storming a breach, which are, if any- 
thing, increased by the whole affair being on such a small scale 
—for it is a simple round tower garrisoned by less than a score 
of men—and he does not give us any splendours. Whether 
this tower of La Tourgue ever existed, or, in spite of the minute 
topographical and archeological description, is as fictitious as its 
owner, the Marquis of Lantenac, we think it unnecessary to con- 
sider, as M. Victor Hugo had at any rate a perfect right to invent 
it. But he has repeated one or two historical fictions which not 
even a novelist has any right to repeat. He alludes, without the 
least expression of doubt, to the legend of the Vengeur, and 
even to Pitt’s hired assassins and forged assignats. Indeed 
there is a whole cargo of forged assignats in the ship which 


brings the Marquis of Lantenac. Possibly it may be said that a 
romance-writer is justified in adopting errors which were 
current at the time in which the action takes place; but then, as 
M. Victor Ilugo obviously prides himself on minute accuracy, he 
can scarcely claim a license of this kind. But all this does not 
prevent him from being unique among modern writers of romance, 
or his book from being one in which any reader who is not 
euslaved to commonplaces must find much to admire, and, by the 
exercise of a little judgment, may find a good deal to learn. 


THE NORMAN PEOPLE.* 

fone anonymous book is very much less wild than we had ex- 

pected from the title-page. We thought that a book with 
such a title was going to be an extravagant genealogical rhapsody 
in honour of this or that English or American family. We thought 
we were going to have all the myths in Sir Bernard Burke dished 
up again with a sang American garnish. Of this kind of thing the 
book is quite guiltless. It is throughout quiet enough ; it has simply 
the weaknesses which belong to every writing in which a man goes 
at a subject which he does not fully understand in all its bearings, 
and therefore spends a good deal of time in fighting against shadows. 
Our author takes infinite pains to prove that the Normans who 
settled in England at wt after the Conquest were not merely a 
military aristocracy, but had among them people of all classes. 
ILis intense zeal to prove this brought home for the first time to 
our mind that it was a thing which anybody could ever have 
doubted. The Norman zeal of our anonymous writer is exactly 
like the Scandinavian zeal of Dr. Dasent and his admirer in the 
Times. Indeed the present writer takes up Dr. Dasent’s notions 
with some fervour, as serving to help out his own. The onl 
thing is that we cannot make out who it is that either the Scandi- 
navian or the Norman enthusiasts are fighting against. We cannot 
make out who the culprits are; all that we know is that we our- 
selves are quite guiltless. It never came into our heads for a 
moment to think that the Norman settlers in England were merely 
a small military aristocracy. We never heard of anybody else that 
ever thought so, and we needed no arguments to prove that the 
case was quite otherwise. How could any man think that the 
Normans in England were only a small mili aristocracy, 
when we have the fact staring us in the face in Domes- 
day that the Conqueror brought his cooks with him? Surely 
we heve taken some pains to explain to the world that 
Thomas, citizen of London and Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
no “ Anglo-Saxon” champion, but the son of Gilbert of Rouen 
and Rohesia of Caen. Yet he was surely not a member of an 
aristocracy, and if, at one time of his life, he showed military tastes, 
he gave some scandal by so doing. Then again our author fights 
strongly against certain unknown people who have taught the 
doctrine of the “ extinction” of the Norman race in England. We 
at least have never held that the Norman settlers in England 
became extinct, but rather that something much better happened 
to them—namely, that in a wonderfully short time they were turned 
into very good Englishmen. So far we have ly nothing to 
dispute about with the author of the Norman People. We would 
gladly join our forces with his in a common attack on his 
opponents, if we only knew where his a were to be found. 
Nay more, we have to thank our author for doing very good 
service in upsetting several mythical pedigrees. The third chapter, 
headed “Criticism of Family History,” vigorously sweeps away 
several of the fables in which Stanleys, Ashburnhams, and others 
have devised for themselves forefathers of whom history knows 
nothing. The chapter on the whole must be pleasant reading for 
the Ulster King-at-Arms. But, when the author goes on to make 
certain inferences from these undoubted facts, we are by no means 
prepared to follow him. He tells us in his preface that his object 
is 


to show that the Norman settlement at the Conquest consisted of some- 
thing more than a slight infusion of a foreign element—that it involved the 
addition of a numerous and mighty people, equalling probably a moiety of 
the conquered population—that the people thus introduced has continued to 
exist without merger or absorption in any other race. 

“Moiety ” is perhaps Norman for half; so we conceive that this 
means that the Norman settlers formed something like a third of the 
whole population of England. We now begin to shake ourheads, and, 
when we get to the denial of “ merger or absorption into any other 
race,” we can subscribe only in a non-natural sense. That is to say, 
the Norman settlers in England were certainly absorbed into the 
general mass of the English nation, but then that was not absorp- 
tion into another agp te the Normans and English were of 
the same race. "What was the real Norman, as distinguished from 
the Frenchmen, Bretons, and. others who followed ‘William as 
well as his own Normans? The Norman was simply a Dane—in 
some cases 2 Saxon—who had learned to talk mch. The 
blood of a man from Coutances was much the same as the blood 
of a Yorkshireman, and the blood of a man from Bayeux was mucl: 
the same as the blood of a man in Hampshire or Sussex. In what- 
ever character they came into England, whether as conquerors or 
as peaceful settlers—for we must never forget that the Conquest 
was hardly more important as a conquest than as opening the way 
to ful settlement—they came, not indeed to the lands of their 
fathers, but to a land peopled by other colonists from the lands of 


* The Norman People and their existing Descendants in the British 
London: Henry 8. King 
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their fathers, who had not, as they themselves had, fallen away 
from the speech and ways of their fathers. In short, as it has 
been epigramatically put, the Norman was a Dane who had gone 
into Gaul to pick up a slight French varnish, and who came into 
England to be washed clean again. We believe that the real 
_ kindred between Normans and English—a kindred which we may 
be quite sure that neither side thought of at the time—had a great 
deal to do with the ease with which the Normans in England 
turned into Englishmen. 

But here comes the question, Why was it that the fusion of 
the long-estranged kinsfolk took the form which in the end it 
did take? The Normans became English; the English did not 
become Normans. The long struggle between the two tongues 
ended, not in the English-speaking people learning to speak French, 
but in the French-speaking people learning to speak English. Why 
was this? French had everything on its side but one. It was 
for a long time the Court language, the fashionable language, the 
literary language, the language of public business, and even of law. 
It had the oe over English of not being a tongue pent 
up within a single island, but a tongue which for some centuries 
was the means of communication between large classes of people 
in all lands from Scotland to Palestine. It would not have been 
wonderful if the new form of Latin had almost as thorourhly sup- 

lanted English in England as the old form of Latin had ages 

fore supplanted Celtic in Gaul. There can be only one reason 
why it failed to do so—namely, that the English-speaking part of 
the egg was at all times an enormous majority of the 
population. If the Norman settlers, warlike and peaceful, had, 
with all their other advantages, made up a third or a fourth of 
the whole population of England, it ate hardly have failed but 
that French would in the end have supplanted English as the 
language of England. Instead of this, English, discouraged in 
every way, and, paradoxical as it may sound, really for a while 
more disco as the natives and the foreign settlers drew 
nearer together, always remained the language of the mass of the 

ople, and in the end became once more the fashionable and 
iterary as well as the popular speech. The results of the struggle 
are of course to be seen in a large French infusion into the 
English tongue; the speakers of French, in learning to speak 
English, greatly changed English; still it was the speakers of 
French who learned to speak English, and not the speakers of 
English who learned to speak French. This one simple fact seems 
to us to upset any amount of theories and inferences. Nothing 
but an altogether overwhelming majority of the population could, 
under such circumstances, have won a victory for its tongue over 
a tongue which had on its side every advantage except that of 
numbers. Still less do we understand what the writer means 
when he goes on to say that “ the Norman settlement as a race 
is as distinguishable now as it was a thousand years since.” A 


thousand years since Rolf and his comrades, if Rolf had begun | 


his exploits so early as 874, spoke good Danish—according to the 
Tours Chronicler, they spoke English; their descendants now 
speak, some French, some English, and we do not see how they 
are to be distinguished from other speakers of French or of 
English. Here in England, if the author of the Dialogus de 
Scaccario in the time of Henry the Second could not distinguish 
Englishmen from Normans, we certainly cannot undertake to do 
so now. We cannot guess why Smith should think it fine to turn 
himself into Vernon; still a real Vernon, who has always been 
Vernon, is by this time as good an Englishman as Smith. 

The argument to show that so large a proportion of the present 
English people is of Norman descent is chiefly based on an 
examination of surnames. The writer takes for granted that every 
bearer of a name which is, or can anyhow be made out to be, 
French or Latin, must have been of Norman descent. By this 
means he gets together a vast number of what he sets down as 
distinctively Norman surnames, which are certainly borne, as he says, 
by persons in all ranks of society. But, first of all, if they all are 
Norman, we suspect that our Smiths and Wrights alone would go 
a long way towards outnumbering all of them; and we altogether 
deny that many of them are any sign whatever of Norman descent. 
Clark, Clerk, Clarke, in its endless spellings, is set down as a 
Norman name, because forsooth Clericus is a Latin word, and 
because there are Le Cleres in Normandy. It would be strange if 
there were not; the same causes which produced Le Clercs in 
Normandy produced Clerks in England. “ King” too appears on 
the list, because “ Rex” and “ Le Roy” are found in Normandy. 
“ The great number,” we are told, “ of this name in Normandy ex- 
plains the number in England.” We really think that we were 
eapable of inventing the surname King for ourselves without 
translating it from the Latin or French ; and, if anything, one would 
think that Normandy, which had only Dukes, would be more likely 
to borrow the name from England, which had Kings, than England 
was to borrow it from Normandy. It seemsnever to have entered 
the writer’s head that, in the times when England and Normandy 
had a common sovereign, Normandy might sometimes learn some- 
thing from England as well as England from Normandy. In the 
same with King we find Kilby spelt two or three ways, and 
this too is ruled to be Norman, from Quillebceuf in Normandy, be- 
cause there was a Robert de Kilebceuf in Normandy in 1180. 
The writer did not stop to think that Richard or John 
Kilby in England, either in 1180 or now, was at least ns likely to 
take his name oem be Leicestershire as from Quillebceuf in 
Normandy. Smith hi , to our utter surprise, appears among the 
Norman names, because it was “originally Faber or Le Févre.” 
That is to say, before surnames were fixed, the man who in English 


was called Smith, was in Latin called Fuber, and in French Le 
Fevre ; that is, always supposing that Faber represents Smith at all, 
and does not rather represent Wricht. On the strength of this 
possibility we are asked to believe that Godricus Faber, who 
appears among a long string of Englishmen in the Suffolk Domes- 
day, 339 4, was a Norman, as well as divers others whose names 
prove them beyond all doubt to be Englishmen. The writer seems 
utterly to forget how many men from the twelfth century onwards 
look like Normans who were perfectly good Englishmen. A 
Godrie or a Wulfstan cannot be a Norman, but a Richard or a 
William may always be an Englishman. Our old friend the Hert- 
fordshire crusader and martyr, so cruelly forgotten by his own 
county historian, Robert the son of Godwine, is typical. If his 
father’s name had not happened to be preserved, we should not have 
known that he was not a yaaa or eyen-a Frenchman. 

As for a chapter on “ the Gothic Origin of the Normans, Danes, 
and Anglo-Saxons,” and the present diffusion and numbers of the 
Gothie race, followed by a “Genealogy of the Gothic Nations,” 
it is kind to hold our peace. When a man undertakes to tell us 
where our forefathers and kinsfollk were and what they were doing, 
in the year 2000 b.c., we no more undertake to dispute with him 
than if he were talking about Pelasgians or Druids. 


CURWEN’S HISTORY OF BOOKSELLERS.* 


\ E begin our review of this stout little book with the state~ 

ment that it is unquestionably amusing. [Il-starred indeed 
must be the reader who, opening it anywhere, lights upon six 
consecutive pages within the entire compass of which some good 
anecdote or smart repartee is not to be found. Among tradesmen, 
our booksellers perhaps more than any other class are rich in 
traditional pleasantries, rendered additionally pleasant by a literary 
flavour. Indeed to some of the best known tales we have heard 
the term “ Bookseller's Joe’s” applied. Such a name would 
exactly fit the ancient legend of the student who, having asked 
for some work connected with medical science, was immediately 
presented with Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy—a legend probably 
known to every bibliopolist in the United Kingdom. With stories 
of this kind Mr. Curwen is lavish, not to say prodigal. 

For the motto on the title-page he is indebted to Mr. Carlyle, 
who says that “in these days the ordinary histories of kings and 
courtiers were well exchanged against the tenth part of one good 
history of booksellers.” Whether, when he made the remark, the 
Chelsea sage had in his mind a work of exactly the same kind as 
the gossiping book before us we may reasonably doubt, for that 
nation must have reached the height of proverbial felicity the 
history of any two or three of whose kings does notcomprise events 
more important than most of those which make up the bulk of 
Mr. Curwen’s record. The chronicles of a prosperous firm are 
interesting to the members thereof rather than to even that 
omnivorous personage the “ general reader”; and though the story 
of the man who comes to London from the country with the in- 


| evitable half-crown in his breeches-pocket, and after many snubs 


and annoyances attains wealth and honour, is likely to tire the 
young aspirant with a lofty spirit of emulation, one hero placed 
in such desirable circumstances will quite answer every purpose, 
nor does the moral gain new point when we learn that, as Brown 
throve, so throve Jones and Robinson. Even the eminence reached 
by Alderman Kelly, who, the son of a Kentish shepherd, was 
“more than a Lord Mayor—he was a true friend; he was a 
loving, dutiful, and tender son—qualities not always ensured even 
by commercial success”—even this high eulogy does no more 
ethical work than the tale of Dick Whittington; and we may 
remark generally that in the record of the very great and deserved 
prosperity of some of the best men in the trade, there is pretty 
sure to be something in the shape of a “lucky hit” which corre- 
sponds to the ancient Lord Mayor's cat. In the case of this very 
Alderman Kelly the secret of his advancement lay seemingly in 
his hitting on and working out the notion that the sale of books 
could be greatly increased if furthered by the process of “ can- 
vassing” (otherwise hawking) adopted by ballad-mongers from 
time immemorial :— 


For the first two years [says Mr. Curwen] bis operations were confined 
solely to the purchase and sale of miscellaneous books on asmall scale, and 
the limited experiment proved successful. Of Buchan’s Domestic Medicine he 
bought one thousand copies at a low price, and, having prefixed a short 
memoir of the author, and divided them into numbers or parts, he went out 
himself in quest of subscribers ; and a thousand copies of the Mew Week's 
P ration were treated in a like manner, and with similar success. Thence- 
forth he resolved to print at his own risk, always adopting the sectional 
method, and working his books, from first to last, entirely through the hands 
of his own agents ; and the protit he found in this scheme depended almost 
entirely upon the happy knowledge he possessed of human character, and 
the cautious foresight with which he was able to select his canvassers. One 
of the first works he published in this manner was a large Family Bible, 
edited by J. Mallam, Rector of Hilton, afterwards known as “ Kelly's 
Family Bible.” To each of his canvassers he gave stock on credit, worth 
from 2o0l. to rool.; ready money was insisted upon, and this plan insured a 
speedy return of capital. The Bible extended to 173 numbers, and the entire 
work cost the subscribers 15/. 15s., paid, of course, in weekly or monthly 
driblets ; and as 80,000 copies were soon sold, the gross receipts must have 
reached 460,000]. Nearly half this sum, however, went in the agents’ 
allowances for canvassing and collecting. The paperduty alone on this one 
work was estimated at 20,000/. ‘to the Bible succeeded the Life of Christ, 
Fozxe’s Martyrs, and the History of England, all in folio, with copperplate 
embellishments ; and Hervey’s Aleditations, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and various other popular works in octavo. 

* A History of Booksellers; the Old and the New. By Henry Curwen. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
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We have extracted this passage from the biography of a not 
very re publisher, partly as a good specimen of the narra- 
tive style of the writer, partly because it shows a condition of the 
reading masses to which nothing at the present day exactly corre- 
sponds. Mr. Curwen is quite right, as far at least as the first 
name is concerned, in placing “ Kelly and Virtue” at the head of 
his chapter on the “ Number” trade, as distinct from Chambers, 
Knight, and Cassell, who head the “literature of the people.” 
Kelly’s trade, which began about 1809, was not based on any 
principle of cheapness. On the contrary, his books, disfigured as they 
were by hideous engravings, would have been found monstrously 
dear had the full price for them been paid at once. He simply ad- 
dressed the class who would rather pay sixpence a week than 
twenty-six shillings at the end of the year; and his Bible, had it 
been offered, not for fifteen, but for ten guineas cash, would have 
been rejected with indignant surprise. In the book trade he was 
what the “tallyman” is in another branch of commerce. With 
the movement for the diffusion of knowledge, with the three ener- 
getic promoters of the movement named above, with the publishers 
of the highest class who now send forth handsome editions of 
British classics at prices that our fathers would have deemed 
fabulous, he had nothing incommon. In tracing the beginning of the 
movement Mr. Curwen merely names Bell and Cooke. He might 
also have mentioned Walker. There was a day, not very long past, 
when certain standard works were chiefly presented to the public 
in Cooke’s or in Walker's editions, and it may be added that their 
books were very respectably illustrated. 

To a certain limited extent a history of booksellers is, when 
spread over a long period,a contribution to the history of literature ; 
but it is to be observed, on the other hand, that students of literary 
history generally derive their knowledge from the biographies of the 
authors themselves, and that many, when they have learned of 
Murray through Byron, will not greatly care to learn about Byron 
through Murray. To those who are acquainted with the lives of 
Scott, Byron, Moore, &c., several of the sturies recounted @ propos 
of their publishers will appear terribly familiar. Still there is no 
harm in arranging old facts according to a new classifica- 
tion, and the classification adopted by Mr. Curwen is highly 
to be commended. His c apters respectively treat of 
the “ Booksellers of the Olden Times »_“which “olden times” 
extend from the invention of printing to Lackington, of 
Finsbury Pavement; of the “Longman Family,” as patrons of 
classical and educational literature; of “Constable, Cadell, and 
Black,” associated with the origin of the Edinburgh Review, 
the Waverley Novels, and the Encyclopedia Britannica ; of “ John 
Murray,” encourager of belles lettres and travels; of “ William 
Blackwood” and his Magazine; of “Chambers, Knight, and 
Cassell,” promoters of popular literature; of “ Henry Colburn,” 
famed for three-volume novels and light literature; of the 
religious “ Rivingtons, Parkers, and James Nisbet”; of technical 
literature, represeuted legally and medically by “ Butterworth 
and Churchill”; of “ Moxon” and poetical literature; of “ Kelly 
and Virtue,” as distributors of numbers; of “ Thomas Tegg,” first 
in the “remainder trade”; of “Thomas Nelson,” providing our 
children’s literature ; of “ Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.,” as collectors 
for the country; of “ Charles Edward Mudie,” the gigantic circu- 
lator, and “ W. H. Smith and Son,” purveyors of intellectual fare 
for railway travellers. A chapter on provincial booksellers concludes 
the series. These divisions, however, must not be too logically 
criticized. While, for instance, we find Scott, Byron, and Moore 
associated with the older firms, we can scarcely accept Mr. Moxon 
as the main representative of poetical literature. For practical 
eS is, for the benefit of those who wish for some easy 
guide in their search after gossip—the arrangement is sufficiently 
correct. 

Notwithstanding Campbell’s toast’ in honour of Bonaparte be- 
cause he had recently shot a bookseller, the impression conveyed by 
Mr. Curwen is that the makers and vendors of literature have, in 
spite of sundry squabbles, generally been on pretty good terms with 
each other, and we find ample record of hospitalities of which 
Scotland is especially the scene. The two parties being exhibited 
in their social as well as in their commercial pe. Forvecny an 
yma is afforded of bringing in several characteristic 

tches of men noted in their day; and though much of the 
matter is to be found elsewhere, the figures of Christopher North, of 
Theodore Hook, and others will to many readers be new as well as 
entertaining. 

It is, however, chiefly as a book of anecdotes that the chronicles 
of Mr. Curwen will be consulted, and from the abundant store 
before us we pick out two or three almost at random. By no 
means bad is one that relates to Charles Rivington, the founder of 
a well-known firm which has now flourished for more than a 
hundred and fifty years :— 

A poor vicar in a remote country diocese had preached a sermon so 
aeceptable to his parishioners that they begged him to have it printed, and 
full of the honour conferred and the greater honours about to come, the 
clergyman at once started for don, as recommended, to Rivington, to 
whom he triumphantly related the object of his journey. Rivington agreed 
to his proposals, and asked how many copies he would like struck off. “ Why, 
sir,” replied the clergyman, “I have calculated that there are in the kingdom 
ten thousand parishes, and that each parish will at least take one and others 
more, so that I think we may venture to print thirty-five or thirty-six 
thousand copies.” 

Charles Rivington, we are told, pretended to act on this monstrous 
suggestion, but two months passed before the cl learned 
the result of his venture. Growing impatient, he asked the book- 
seller to send in the account at once, though lhe generously oliied 


that he was in no hurry about the remittance which wad 
of course his due. Much to his surprise, he received the follow 
ing :— 
The Rev. Dr. * * * To C. Rivington, Dr. 

To printing and paper, 35,000 copies of sermon - 785 5 6 
By sale of 17 copies of said sermon. I 5 6 


Balance due to C. Rivington . 


Shortly afterwards he received a letter in which the good-natured 
bookseller confessed that he had merely been jesting with his 
reverend friend, having really printed no more than a hundred 
copies, of the expenses of which he made a present to the author. 

Another story is told of another member of the same family, 
James Rivington, who crossed the Atlantic in 1760, and having 
been appointed “ King’s Printer to America,” advocated the British 
interest during the War of Independence in a “ Royal Gazette.” 
Some of the articles were remarkable for their personality, and the 
practice of cowhiding had, even in those days, come into common 
use. Mr. James Rivington, cited by Mr. Curwen, shall tell in his 
own words the story of his interview with Etham Allen, a zealous 
Republican who called upon him with a hostile intention :— 

I was sitting down after a good dinner, with a bottle of Madeira before 
ime, when I heard an unusuat noise in the street, and a huzza from the boys. 
I was in the second story, and, stepping to the window, saw a tall figure in 
tarnished regimentals, with a large cocked hat, and an enormously long 
sword, followed by a crowd of boys, who occasionally cheered him with 
huzzas, of which he seemed quite unaware. He came up to my door, and 
stopped. I could see no more—my heart told me it was Etham Allen. I 
shut my window, and retired behind my table and my bottle. I was certain 
the hour of reckoning had come—there was no retreat. Mr. Staples, my 
clerk, came in, than ever, chafing his hands. “ Master, he has come!” 
“T know it.” I made up my mind, looked at the Madeira, possibly took a 
glass. “Show him up, and if such Madeira cannot mollify him, he must 
be harder than adamant.” There was a fearful moment of suspense; I 
heard him on the stairs, his long sword clanking at every step. In he 
stalked. “Is your name James Rivington?” “It is, sir, and no man can 
be more delighted to see Colonel Etham Allen.” “Sir, I have come—” 
“ Not another word, my dear Colonel, until you have taken a seat and a glass 
of old Madeira.” “ But, sir, I don’t think that it’s proper—” “Not another 
word, Colonel, but taste this wine ; I have had it in glass ten years.” He 
took the glass, swallowed the wine, smacked his lips, and shook (nodded?) 
his head approvingly. “Sir, I come—” “ Not another word until you have 
taken another glass, and then, my dear Colonel, we will talk of old affairs, 
and I have some queer events to detail.” In short, we finished three bottles 
of Madeira, and parted as good friends as if we never had cause to be other- 
wise. 

The following extract from the funeral sermon preached by Dr. 
Hamilton at Regent's 2 Church in honour of the leading 
Evangelical bookseller, Mr. James Nisbet, though intended no 
doubt to be pathetic, has a tinge of sly humour about it which 
apparently has not altogether escaped the notice of Mr. Curwen :— 

With a sanguine temperament, he [Mr. James Nisbet] had strong con- 

victions and an eager spirit ; and, whilst he sometimes magnified inte an 
affair of principle a matter of secondary importance, he was impatient of 
opposition, and did not always concede to an opponent the sincerity he se 
justly claimed for himself. Then, again, his openness was almost excessive, 
and his determination tu flatter nobody sometimes led him to say things 
more plain than pleasant. - Those only could appreciate his excel- 
lence who either knew his entire mode of life, or whose casual acquaintance 
was confined to the walks of his habitual benevolence. 
Dr. Hamilton was clearly of opinion that the doctrine implied 
in the proverb “ De mortujs, &c.” ought not to be carried too far, 
even in a funeral sermon. Not a doubt is thrown on Mr. Nisbet's 
character as that of a conscientious and charitable man, but an 
impression is left that he was one of those persons with whom 
one does not care to pass a long evening. Mr. Curwen, though he 
is at pains to record his many virtues, cannot place him among 
the magnates of the trade, but takes leave of him thus:—“ The 
books he issued were chiefly of an ephemeral religious class, and 
literature is certainly less indebted to his success than were the 
charitable institutions of the day.” 

Those who like to meditate on the uncertainty of human fame 
may take pleasure in this statistical s of the marvellous 
productiveness of Mr. G. P. R. James, who appears in connexion 
with Mr. Colburn :— 


51 novels in 3 volumes 


- £784 0 © 


+ 153 volumes. 
8 


2 ” ” ” 
16 I — 
Miscellancous contributions would fill, say 10 


Mr. Curwen makes the sum total amount to 223, but even our 
smaller figure is suilicient to justify his Pantagruelian remark that 
the labour of the once celebrated novelist was “ Gargantuan.” 
Yet who reads or even affects to read the works of Mr. James now ? 
Accuracy of expression is not one of Mr. Curwen’s constant 
attributes. He tells of the Rivington family as “the oldest still 
existing in bookselling annals,” whereas his first chapter records the 
career of Jacob Tonson and others who are still older, and of 
whom, if they did not “exist in annals,” we should know nothing. 
No doubt he means that the Rivingtons are the oldest of porn 
existing firms, but he does not say so. The commercial operation 
Virgil to the of Dryden’s translation of 

is, we confess, not intelligible to us by the followi 
lligi by owing 

There were two classes of su’ the first of whom pai 

each, and were individually the dedication of a plate, with 
their arms engraved underneath ; the second class paid two guineas only. 
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The first class counted ror, and the second 250, and the money thus re- 
ceived, minus the expense of the engravings, was handed over to Dryden, 
who received in addition from Tonson fifty guineas a book for the Georyies 
and Aneid, and probably the same for the Pastorals collectively. But the 
[seo actually charged to the subscribers of the second class appears to have 
exorbitant, and reduced the amount of Dryden's profits to about twelve 
or thirteen hundred pounds. 
On the strength of this statement we seem entitled to assume 
that the subscribers of the second class were compelled to pay 
more than the stipulated two guineas. But however that may 
have been, we do not see how the wrong inflicted upon them 
affected the pocket of “ glorious John.” 

As we have said already, this History of Booksellers is unques- 
tionably an amusing book, and we may add that it is not altogether 
uninstructive. But we warn the reader not to read too much of 
it at a sitting, as the similarity of the several biographies to each 
other is apt to produce a sense of monotony. Let him take a 
chapter at a time, and recreate himself by contemplating the portraits 
of the booksellers, who have become somewhat prim under the hands 
of the woodcutters, but by no means attempt to get through the 
whole without pause or interruption. 


JUPITER'S DAUGHTERS.* 


UPITER’S DAUGHTERS is pleasantly unlike its rather 

fantastic title. It is an agreeably told story of French life, 
depending for its interest more upon the careful working out of 
character than upon violent or unusual incident. It opens in St. 
Gloi, a thriving third-rate provincial town, whose inhabitants are 
somewhat excited by the expected arrival of a M. de Saye who 
has just succeeded to the inheritance of an old chateau and a con- 
siderable property. Hence arise conjectures as to his marrying in 
the minds of the mothers of St. Gloi. Probability seems to point 
to Madile. Pauline Rendu, daughter of the wealthiest people in the 
town, whose mother has made a departure from the usual practice 
of the place by sending her to be educated at the Sacré Coeur, in 
Paris. Old Madame Jorey, Pauline’s godmother, had remonstrated 
at this. “It is best to abide by the old ways,” said the old 
lady :-— 

However, when Pauline returned home, no one could discover that she 

was a whit the worse for her sojourn in the Paris convent. Nowhere could 
you see more frank eyes, a mouth more innocent. She was like a fine clear 
sky—full of promise ; modest, not shy ; willing to please, not anxious to 
shine; nothing apparent that would lead you to imagine there were any 
finer elements in her character than in those surrounding her; nothing to 
militate against her doing as other girls did, and as she was expected to do— 
marry the man chosen by her parents, have her trip to Paris, visit the 
Palais-Royal Theatre (that ambition of month-old matrons), buy new furni- 
ture to last a lifetime, and return home, at the end of six weeks, to settle 
down into a careful housewife. 
The difference between French and English manners in the matter 
of marrying and giving in marriage is very strongly brought 
out hs this beach indeed the pivot upon which the whole turns. 
Given the same incidents in English life, the result of them would 
be far different. Gaston de Saye arrives and takes up his abode at his 
chateau, bringing with him M. Vilpont, a friend of his, as his guest ; 
and this fact gives rise to much question and suspicion among the 
inhabitants of St. Gloi, who, as the author says, “did not un- 
derstand friendship; they only understood relationship. ‘ A snake 
in the grass,’ was a pretty general = agro Madame Rendu alone 
is absolutely uninterested as to who and what Vilpont may be, 
while her mind is uneasy about M. de Saye, whose probable union 
with her daughter has become matter of general gossip; and when 
the two men call upon her, she devotes herself to keeping De Saye 
at a distance, determined not to encourage him ae she can be 
sure of his making a good son-in-law. But St. Gloi, though will- 
ing enough to flatter and bend to Madame Rendu in most respects 
for the sake of her wealth and position, is not ready to give up the 
chance of excitement afforded by the presence of a rich young man 
among many unmarried girls. There is a Madame Chambaud, 
who has adopted match-making as the business of her life, and, 
having accomplished two successful marriages, overcoming great 
difficulties with greater tact, has resolved to bring about a third, 
yet more successful, between M. de Saye and Pauline Rendu:— 

The stagnant waters of life were distasteful to Madame Chambaud, and 
no place had a more complete coating of stagnation than respectable St. 
Gloi. Destiny loves contradictions. ‘he active find themselves in a posi- 
tion where there are no legitimate openings for their activity ; while the 
dull, or the lovers of quiet, are plunged into a vortex which destroys their 

of mind. 

What a godsend, then, for misplaced Madame Chambaud, was the arrival 
of a handsome, unmarried, tolerably well-off young man, within: a stone’s- 
throw of the octroi of the town! 

Madame Rendu might like it or not, but Madame Chambaud was not 

ing to give up her projects. Whether it failed or whether it succeeded, 

hatching of it would be amusing. Match-making to her was what flirta- 
tion is to younger women. 

Accordingly Madame Chambaud sends out cards for a dinner 
at which the Rendus are to meet M. de Saye, who comes 
merely in the character of his friend’s wmbra. But, as often 
happens, fate steps in to interfere with the schemes that have been 
so cleverly laid ; it is the supposed shadow who turns out to be 
the important substance ; it is M. Vilpont, not M. de Saye, who 
engages the attention of Pauline; M. Vilpont who plays duets 
with her, who talks to her in a ¢éte-d-téte longer than generally 
takes place between a Frenchman and a French girl; M. Vilpont 


* Jupiter's Daughters. By Mrs. Charles Jenkin, Author of “Two French 
i ” &c. mdon: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1874. 


with regard to whom she fears her mother’s remonstrances. The 
way in which by slow degrees, but half perceived by herself, he 
acquires a place in her heart, is well and naturally indicated by a 
few touches in some letters which she writes to Madame Agnes, 
one of her friends among the ladies at the Sacré Coeur. Asa rule, 
letters in novels are extremely tiresome, being very generally 
employed as a clumsy device for the relation of facts the intro- 
duction of which in another way might give more trouble to the 
writer, who thus saves himself at the expense of the reader. To 
this rule Pauline Rendu’s letters are a happy exception. Then 
follows a pretty scene at the Chateau Ste. Mario, the residence of 
Madame js Pauline’s godmother, round whom the members of 
her family are accustomed to gather every Sunday in accordance 
with that strong feeling for the ties of relationship which prevails 
perhaps more in France than in England. Vilpont, brought to 
this assembly by one of the sons of the house, encounters 
Pauline again unexpectedly as she is employed in making bon- 
bons and chocolate with the rest of the girls, from which occu- 
pation they are disturbed by a call to vespers. The Parisian, 
who like Falstaff has almost forgotten what the inside of a 
church is like, accompanies the family to the evening service, and 
there the dim religious light, the music, and the associations 
of the place awake in him such a crowd of recollections as for an 
instant brings tears to his eyes. Here as elsewhere the writer's true 
perception and delicate touch turn to a picturesque account an in- 
cident which in less competent hands might run the risk of being 
ridiculous or mawkish. To deal with a man’s emotions in this 
direction is a difficult task for any author, and especially for a 
woman. Few will doubt that Mrs. Jenkin has been true to 
nature in ascribing to the somewhat rowé Vilpont, under the cir- 
cumstances wherein she places him, the momentary outburst of 
feeling which, observed by Pauline, puts the finishing touch to 
her nascent inclination for him :— 

Pauline saw—as women do see everything in any one who interests 
them—she saw that sudden filling of his eyes. How describe their effect upon 
her? In a second she had deitied this man cf the world. Her letters to 
Madame Agnes have shown the cravings of her young heart—have shown 
how her nature shrunk from the void of having no one to whom to give a 
woman’s devotion. In this moment that void was filled by a joy that 
transfigured her sweet face. The period of crudeness and defiance, special 
to the girl who has never felt a preference, was about to vanish. With a 
new and vivid sensation she set aside her chair ; and kneeling on the bare 
stone, her innocent soul associated this almost stranger with her inmost 
prayers. 

Meanwhile Vilpont is looked upon with growing suspicion 
by the inhabitants of St. Gloi, which develops into dread 
and dislike, not unmixed with contempt, when the discovery 
that he is an author leaks out somehow. Omne tgnotum pro 
horritili is a motto which prevails in the narrow groove 
of their life, and the profession of literature, being entirely un- 
known to them, is regarded much in the same light as was the 
stage not so very long ago in country towns on this side of 
the Channel. Influenced partly by this, partly by the coldness 
with which Pauline treats lim in consequence of a speech of his 
repeated to her with a wrong interpretation by “some damned 
good-natured friend,” he makes up his mind to leave St. Gloi, and 
sows cards of adieu broadcast through the town. But on the eve 
of his departure, at a party where all the cream of the town’s 
society are assembled, the tide of eg opinion is turned in his 
favour by the revelation of his real fame and importance made by 
a party of Parisians who are staying in the town fora night. One 
of these offers to read aloud the celebrated author's last poem. 
While this goes on, Vilpont, sitting in a corner, observes Pauline 
slip gradually behind the window-curtain, and hopes that she does 
so to conceal her emotion, but is disappointed by hearing her say 
to the reader when she emerges, “Oh! forgive me, but it was so 
long, it sent me to sleep. Poetry always does.” It is perhaps 
needless to say that Vilpont was right in his first conjecture as to 
the cause of her disappearance, and that her unkind speech was 
made merely with the view of disguising her real feelings ; but this 
she only confesses long afterwards, when Vilpont has formally pro- 
posed for her hand to Madame Rendu and been refused. The time 
which elapses between the events just spoken of and this proposal 
is occupied with the old story of waning and waxing a be- 
tween Pauline and Vilpont, described, however, with a grace and 
skill which saves it from all the weight of tediousness which one 
is prepared to encounter under such circumstances. In the inter- 
view which Vilpont has with old Madame Jorey, whom he employs 
as his ambassador in the matter of his pro , it comes out that 
he is really the heir to an old marquisate; but this recom- 
mendation goes for nothing in the eyes of Madame Rendu, who de- 
sires for her son-in-law a man rich and orthodox, and rejects Vilpont, 
according to French custom, without taking Pauline’s feelings into 
any account. The incident which leads immediately to Vilpont’s 
proposal is his rescue of Pauline from the dangers of a trombe, a 
sudden storm which overtakes a large party who are assembled on 
the first day of the vintage at Ste. Marie. The contest of feeli 
in Pauline’s mind at and directly after this rescue—on the one side 
the over-strict sense of propriety taught by careful drilling, on the 
other love—is well described. 

Vilpont disappears soon after his rejection, and at the end 
of some six months, spent by the Rendus in travelling about 
Switzerland, such a son-in-law as exactly meets Madame Rendu’s 
wishes turns up in the person of a M. Léon Subar, a young 
man of a singularly dark complexion, due to the fact of his 
having been born in Algiers, but, in spite of that, very handsome 
and very wealthy. In other respects he is no worse than 
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ordinary yo men are, and assuredly no better. This man 
Pauline, wearied out with her mother's continual attacks, hopeless 
of ever becoming united to Vilpont, accepts as her husband with a 
quiet resignation which rather startles and frightens her mother, 
who is prepared for a flat refusal and’ a consequent scene of en- 
treaty col souteieatien. However, the marriage takes place 
with great smoothness, if not with happiness on Pauline’s side, and 
the couple settle down in a magnificent hotel at Paris. Then, of 
course, follows a meeting with Vilpont, of whom the first that 
Pauline hears is that he is the ‘author of a play, of the Sup- 
plice dune femme type, on the eve of production, about 
which all Paris is agog with excitement. She is taken b 

a friend to see this play, and renews her acquaintance wit 

the author, who comes to call upon her, and, having come 
once, comes again and again. The housekeeper, and practically the 
mistress, in the Hétel Subar is an Algerian woman named Zelie, 
foster-sister to Subar, with whom in her early youth she has been 
desperately in love; and as a not wanstantl devel of this she is 
paee of his wife’s influence in the house, and only too ready to 
catch her tripping if she can. At one time Vilpont’s visits became 
so frequent, and the existence of Pauline’s old feeling for him so 
evident, that the reader is afraid lest Zelie’s malevolent suspicions 
should find some justification. Vilpont, however, has so true and 
loyal a feeling for Pauline that he makes up his mind to ward off 
the danger from her, and succeeds in attaining this end, although 
he employs somewhat questionable means to reach it by plunging 
into a violent flirtation to which the world gives a worse name 
with a certain Madame de B——. Why this lady alone among 
all the characters in Jupiter's Daughters should be distinguished 
by an initial only, instead of a full name, is difficult of explanation. 
After this follows the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, which 
has done service in many novels already. One cannot but be 
grateful to Mrs. Jenkin for the good taste which she displays in 
— us all attempts to describe minutely the painful events of 
that period, which certainly offer a tempting bait to a novelist. 
M. Subar departs to the East soon after the first threatening of 
war, in order to set his affairs there as straight as he can, and 
his wife, over whose welfare Vilpont watches at a distance, 
establishes a hospital in her hotel when the number of wounded 
demanding shelter begins to increase. As one would expect, 
Vilpont is brought into it with a dangerous wound from 
the peril of whieh he escapes mainly by the careful nursing of 
Pauline, who however, as soon as he recovers consciousness and 
recognizes her, transfers him to the care of a Sceur de Charité. 
Finally they part, in a scene which is told with considerable pathos, 
and the malignant treachery of Zelie, who, though little has been 
said of her here, is one of the best-drawn characters in the book, 
having been exposed, M. Subar, whose fortunes, though not wrecked, 
are shattered, and his wife, settle down with the Rendus at St. 
Gloi. The latter part of the book is not equal either in construction 
or working out to the beginning, but on the other hand it is a good 
deal better than is any to: of many novels which pass for being 
good. Of the merits of Jupiter’s Daughters it is not easy to give an 
adequate idea, except by extracts more copious than we have room 
for. Its faults are a want of centralization of interest and a laxity 
of style which leads the author at times to write such a sentence 
as this—“ He did not remark a studied coldness in the manner his 
bows were received.” To any one who would read a cleverly and 
pleasantly told story which makes no call upon his capacity for 
Violent excitement Mrs. Jenkin’s book may be safely recommended. 


DAHOMEY AS IT IS.* 


gee Mr. Skertchly went to the West Coast of Africa to 
make collections in natural history. Unluckily for him, when 
staying at Whydah he received an invitation to visit the King of 
Dahomey, with a promise that he should return to the coast in 
eight days. Curiosity to see the celebrated monarch, and the 
hope of new discoveries in entomology, induced Mr. Skertchly 
to accept the invitation. Gelelé, however—that is the a 
name—appears to be a man of greater amiability than might 

supposed from some of the stories about his habits. At any 
rate he took such a fancy to Mr. Skertchly that he could not make 
up his mind to part with him. Honours and presents of every 
kind were heaped upon the white visitor with unprecedeited 
prodigality. fore his departure he was made a prince with 
a very imposing ceremony. Four suits of clothes were wound 
round him; he received an umbrella of silk velvet, sur- 
mounted by a gorgeous allegorical design, to say nothi 

of a stool, a quantity of liquor, and a hundred heads of 
cowries ; py pe! slaves were added to carry the presents, 
and to act as his servants; and finally he received what seems 
to be most accurately described as the honorary coloneley of 
the Ashantee regiment. Happy is the man whom the King de- 
lights to honour! But his happiness in this case was considerably 
diminished by the fact that he was detained for eight months in 
the country; that during that time he was never allowed to ramble 
about alone, and that his time was chiefly spent in looking at 
the celebrated “customs” of Dahomey, which, however impres- 
sive in themselves, must have become not a little wearisome in 
time. Under these circumstances entomology suffered. A certain 
number of specimens, indeed, seem to have presented themselves 
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fair account of himself published to the world at 


gratuitously. Mr. Skertchly gives a pathetic account of a night 
which he passed in the midst of cockroaches, centipedes, and large 
hairy spiders. The climax was reached when a huge fat green 
centipede, of about a pound weight, dropped upon his face 
during his attempt to sleep; and Mr. Skertchly records 
with pardonable complacency how he struck a light, caught the 
centipede, and dropped him into the middle of the fire. No serious 
hunting for insects, however, was possible. Even when he made 
an expedition to the interior he was obliged by the King’s orders 
to march at the rate of thirty miles a day, which, under a vertical 
sun, is not compatible with many deviations from the line of 
march ; and the natives whom he persuaded to hunt for him were 
not intelligent enough to bring him anything worth preserving. 
Mr. Skertchly was thus compelled to devote himself exclusively to 
compiling a court circular giving the fullest details of the elabo- 
rate ceremonials which appear to occupy the chief part of the royal 


energy. 
Mr Skertchly, we may remark, is no lover of the negroes in 
neral. He considers them as forming an inferior edd the 
uman race, and has very little sympathy with philanthropists, 
abolitionists, or missionaries. If, indeed, the account which he 
gives of the condition of missionary enterprise at Whydah is 
at all an accurate one, it must be admitted that there is room 
for improvement. Unless Mr. Skertchly be a writer of libels, 
it is not surprising that Christianity does not make such rapid 
— among the nativesas might be desired. In spite, however, 
of his contempt for the negroes and his disbelief in their spiritual 
advisers, Mr. Skertchly is anxious to correct the extravagant 
rumours as to Dahomey atrocities. The King is described by 
him as a tall, athletic person, with a pleasing expression of face, 
and with a considerable share of natural acuteness. One of the 
royal remarks certainly shows more power of thought than we 
should have expected in asavage. Mr. Skertchly explained to him 
that eclipses were caused by the moon coming between the sun and 
the earth. Ifso, asked the King, how does it happen that there is not 
an eclipse every month ? e have known a good many under- 
graduates to whom the difficulty would never have occurred, and 
who would certainly have been incapable of solving it. The 
King moreover appears to be —_ to the prejudices of his 
subjects, and anxious to establish commercial intercourse with 
Europeans. He seems to have regarded Mr. Skertchly as a Euro- 
pean potentate regards an interviewer, and was anxious to have a 
e. Our dis- 
agreeable associations with Dahomey are chiefly due to the 
human sacrifices which form part of the customs; and we are glad 
to accept Mr. Skertchly’s corrections of current exaggerations. 
That a good many men are put to death every year is undeniable ; 
though, according to Mr. Skertchly, the Ashantees are far more 
murderous than the Dahomans. About two hundred execu- 
tions seem to have taken place during the eight months of 
Mr. Skertchly’s stay; and he suggests that, if we hanged 
all our murderers at one period of the year, we should 
make as good a show as Dahomey. The statistics may be 
doubtful; but Mr. Skertchly has other pleas for Dahomey. In 
the first a negroes do not much mind being trussed and 
gagged and having their heads hacked off with blunt knives. He 
saw a number of victims who were talking and laughing cheerfully 
when ungagged, and, when gagged, beating time with their heads 
to the music. Some of the persons executed are prisoners of war, who 
of course have no right to complain; and the others all ap to 
be criminals who have forfeited their lives for crimes which would 
have been capital not very long ago in England. If the dead 
bodies are exposed after a rather — fashion, we may re- 
member that the fragments of gibbets are still standing by 
English roads, and that the h of rebels were to be seen 
upon Temple Bar down to a very recent period. Still 
r. Skertchly endeavoured to impress upon the King that 
the ceremony was objectionable and excited prejudices in 
the minds of foreigners. During the early period of his stay he 
refused to be present on these occasions, though courteously 
invited, and hoped by his abstinence to impress upon the King’s 
mind some consciousness that the executions were disgusting 
to a well-regulated mind. Towards the end of the customs, 
however, Mr. Skertchly’s austerity seems to have relaxed, or his 
curiosity became too strong for his sense of propriety. Anyhow 
he witnessed and describes a good many of these performances ; 
and his inconsistency has at least the advantage that he is able to 
reduce to its true proportions the sensational story of the lake of 
blood. It was said in England that the King filled with blood 
a lake so large that he could paddle about in it in a canoe. On 
this occasion, a pit was dug about three feet square by three feet 
deep; a number of fetich images were arranged by the side, 
together with a small silver canoe; the blood of various fowls, 
ducks, and sheep was then allowed to flow into the pit; and 
afterwards five captives were beheaded over it. The performance 
seems to have been brutal in a high degree, but the difference 
between this and the paddling story is certainly considerable. 
These executions are the culminating point of a set of perform- 
ances which seem to prove conclusively that savages are at least 
as capable of worrying themselves by elaborate ceremonial as more 
civilized human beings. Indeed we must add that Mr. Skertchly’s 
minute accounts, however creditable to his persevering pursuit of 
knowledge, become not a little tiresome. Day after day he sat 
for hours watching interminable processions of the Amazons, and 
insane dances designed and sometimes executed by the King in 
person, and scrambles for cowries, all of which he has set down as 
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if he were a herald preserving the records of a coronation cere- 
mony for the benefit of future generations. A good deal of feasting 
of course filled up the intervals; but Mr. Skertchly’s chief distrac- 
tion seems to have consisted in watching the Portuguese Governor 
of Whydah, who, like himself, was a compulsory visitor, but was 
treated with less respect, and had therefore greater difficulty in 
keeping his temper. A brief account of one day’s ceremony will 
serve asa sufficient specimen of the whole. On the second day 
of the customs a priest of distinction goes to fetch certain 
sacred water for the King. Mr. Skertchly took his seat 
under his umbrella at ten in the morning. A fence was set up 
from a temple or fetich hut near the palace to the sacred fountain. 
Long poles were erected at intervals ; at the foot of each alternate 
pole was a fetich-herald with a hideous musical instrument. Guns 
were fired and horns blown, and a troop of Amazons marched down 
the road, firing as they walked, and carrying a white flag 
emblazoned with a blue alligator. Behind them came twenty-two 
incesses, bearing water-pots for the sacred water. Then fol- 
owed 123 fetich-women, devoted to the worship of various 
deities. Next appeared the “ ghost-mothers,” who are supposed to 
be inhabited by the spirits of the King’s deceased ancestors. 
Finally came a rear-guard of Amazons. This procession went to 
the fountain, and filled the sacred pots, with various ceremonies, 
during which Mr. Skertchly had breakfast. He returned in time 
to meet the procession coming home with the water in a furious 
state of excitement, firing guns in every direction, and ready for a 
dance and a feast. Thesolemnity was barbaricenough; but essentially 
it comes to pretty much the same thing as we may see in more 
civilized regions. A number of people marching along a road in 
coloured clothes, with more or less finery, and cheering, seems to 
be all that the human mind can contrive by way of expressing its 
emotions on very solemn occasions, whatever its grade in the scale 
of life. Drinking and dancing are national practices in other places 
than Dahomey, and if in Europe people do not express their 
loyalty by literally grovelling in the dirt. satirists may tell us that 
they sometimes perform an equivalent process not so offensive to 
the senses. 

The Dahomans, it is true, appear to be a long way behind us in 
their religion, the account of which by Mr. Skertchly is one of 
the most interesting in his book. Yet even here we may 
detect some resemblances not altogether fiattering in their 
character. They have a crowded pantheon, consisting of all manner 
of local and other deities, whose ranks have apparently been swelled 
by the admission of deities from many conquered races. These deities 
are under the superintendence of one Mau,a very anthropomorphic 
person, who does not interferemuch, but judges the souls of the dead, 
and either allows them to return to spirit-land, or sends them to 
animate a new body in this world. So far we may recognize some 
analogies to exploded forms of European belief. But in addition 
to this they have a doctrine, apparently of more practical use, 
which recalls the most modern form of European superstition. 
They have “ mediums” who communicate with the souls of the 
dead, fall into trances, and occasionally make expeditions to the 
spirit-land. The theory of human sacrifices, as is well lnown, 
is that the slain are sent with messages to the ancestors of the 
present king. The one doctrine which is curiously absent from 
the Dahomey creed is the belief in witches, which deprives 
them, fortunately, of one additional motive for manslaughter. On 
the whole, their creed, like their political institutions, seems to be 
a development on a larger scale than usual of those common 
amongst the inferior races of Africa, and Mr. Skertchly’s descrip- 
tions of it are worth notice, and decidedly more interesting than 
his accounts of the wearisome “ customs.” 


CAMPBELL’S SOPHOCLES.* 

I the performance of his task of providing English readers with 

a worthy transcript of Sophocles, Mr. Campbell could have 
found no better field in which to exhibit his author’s genius and 
his own ee than the instalment now presented to us. The 
(Edipus King is without comparison the most tragic of tragedies. 
The Philoctetes has more in it to stir the emotion of pity, and more 
that is exceptional in its character, in the way of a display of joc, 
than almost any of its fellows. Both represent the riper and more 
finished phase of this great dramatist’s art, when he had laid aside 
artifice of style and obscurity of language for easy and natural 
composition, concentrating itself on the clear and gradual evo- 
lution of his plot so as to arrest and detain the reader's or spec- 
tator’s interest from first to last. It cannot, indeed, be pretended 
that there is so consummate an exercise of the Sophoclean irony 
in the Philoctetes as in the Cidipus King; or that the repentance 
and return of Neoptolemus to his nobler self is so tragic a revolu- 
tion or contrast as the gradual and utter collapse of the 
fortunes, high estate,and honoured repute of CEdipus, evolved step 
by step in the unconscious words and deeds of the prime actor 
in that terrible tragedy. Yet we doubt whether art and simpli- 
city are anywhere more thoroughly wedded in Sophocles than 
in the Philoctetes—simplicity in the skilful outline, art in the con- 
sistent and well-developed delineation and filling-up of the cha- 
racters. And if, coming after the Gidipus, it strikes the reader as 
beneath it in point of tragic interest, it may be remembered that 
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this only illustrates more forcibly the genius of Sophocles, who 
could carry his audience with him no less through the tamer 
windings of Ulyssean subtlety, until it is eventually foiled by the 
inborn uprightness of a genuine hero, than through the blind and 
tragic persistence of Cidipus in unconsciously accumulating evi- 
dence and information destined to tell so terribly against him- 
self. It is well that those who “have no Greek” (to borrow 
a Welsh idiom), and who at the same time, it may be, 
have a prejudice in favour of modern literature and modern 
dramatists, should have an opportunity of studying trustworthy 
versions of two such plays, uncumbered with note or com- 
ment, and rendered so faithfully as to put the reader in the 
next best place to that of the bright and cultivated Athenian 
audience. To reflective minds they cannot but suggest a con- 
trast between the subtle and delicate coherence of tissue with 
tissue in the interweaving of the ancient drama, and the flimsy 
fabries that are run up nowadays for present exigencies, to tickle 
the palate of uncritical and ill-trained spectators. : 

r. Campbell, we should perhaps remind our readers, has 
followed the excellent example of the late Professor Conington in 
qualifying himself for the task of a translator by first of all 
acquiring a commentator’s familiarity with the text and inter- 
pretation of his author. One half of his critical edition of 
Sophocles has already a and has proved that—whatever 
may be thought of the elaborate prolegomena which usher in the 
three plays—he has thought and spelt out the meaning of every 
phrase, sentence, and passage by the light of collateral parallelism, 
the best way to arrive at the understanding of an ancient writer. 
Bringing to his editorial task, in his commentary, no small share 
of poetic insight to assist in right and probable interpretation, he 
now—as in his former instalment of a verse-translation—recom- 
mends himself to the confidence of critical readers by a manifest 
regard, in his poetry, for the footprints and tracks of the Greek. 
In the main, therefore, his version may be relied upon as one of 
the best substitutes for the original, although there is still room, 
we think, and that without sacrifice of spirit or grace, for an 
even closer cleaving to the very lines of Sophocles. It is hard to 
see how the substitution of another figure or metaphor for that 
which the original author has used can consist with entire faith- 
fulness on the part of a translator. But though, as we shall show 
hereafter, Mr. Campbell is not faultless in this matter, it is but 
justice to admit that his general practice is to respect accuracy 
and antiquity in his reproductions; and if he finishes his wor 
as he has begun it, we think he will be clearly entitled to the first 
rank as an English translator of Sophocles. 

For samples of neat and poetical translation from the iambic 
parts of the two plays, we may take one or two brief excerpts; 
the first is from the speech of Gidipus when he has come forth from 
the palace-doors, and meets the Chorus with the gore still stream- 
ing from his maimed eyes, the horror of his situation provoking 
retrospection, and leading him to dwell on what might have been 
but for his own unwitting acts. In the first place he justifies his 

And was I then, 

By mine own process branded thus, to look 

On Theban faces with unaltered mien ? 

Nay verily ; but had there been a way 

‘To stop the hearing fountain through the ear, 

I had not faltered, but had closed and barred 

Each gate of this poor body ; deaf and blind ! 

So thought might sweetly dwell at rest from harm. 
And, shortly after, he breaks out into a pathetic reminiscence of 
the scene of his unintentional parricide :— 

O cross-road in the covert of the glen, 

O thicket in the gorge where three roads met, 

Bedew’d by these my hands with mine own blood, 

From whence I sprang—have you forgotten me ? 

Or doth some memory haunt you of the deeds 

I did before you, and then came and wrought 

Fresh horrors here ? 


Then follows a characteristic summary of the complications 
arising out of the murder referred to, and culminating in the sin 
and sorrow which make the tale of Thebes the most awful of 
ancient tragedies. Mr. Campbell has gone through the list with a 
delicate hand, of which it is not too much to say that it has some of 
the tact of the great master whom he reproduces. Ayopos of the 
“ cross-roads,” however, we would remind him that in another 
passage, where reference is first made to them, Gd. 7. 733-4, 
there is a verbal inexactness in his translation— 


The parted ways 
Lead from one point to Daulis and to Delphi— 


which is avoided in Mr. Plumptre’s rendering :— 


And the roads 
From Daulis and from Delphi there converge. 


But this is a very small matter, and it is fair to add that the 
average and level passages of the two plays are rendered for the 
most part with combined accuracy and dignity. From the 
Phéiloctetes the best proof of this that we can adduce is a snatch 
of the quarrel in monostichs between Neoptolemus and Ulysses, 
when the young warrior’s better nature rebels against the time- 
serving leader with whom he is associated, and he refuses to play 
Philoctetes false, and to rob him of his bow :— 


Ut. How? our chief’s son! What word hast thou disclosed ? 
Nerop. Must the same syllables be thrice thrown forth ? 

Ux. Once wastoo much, Would they might rest unsaid! 
Ne. Enough. Thou hast heard my counsel clearly told. 
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Ut. I know what power shall balk thee in the deed. 

Ne. Whose hand shall hinder me ? 

UL. The Achzan host, 
And I amongst them. 

Nr. Thou’rt sharp-witted, sure, 
But little wit or wisdom show’st thou here. 

Ux. Neither thy words nor thy design is wise. 

Ne. But if ’tis righteous, that is better far. 

Ux. How, righteous, to release what thou hast ta’en 
By my device ? 

Ne. I sinned a shameful sin, 
And I will do my utmost to retrieve it. 

Ut. How? Fear’st not the Achwzans in this act ? 

Ne. In doing right I reck not of thy fear. 

Ux. I call thy power in question. 

NE. Then fight, 
Not with Troy’s legions, but with thee. 

“Un. Come on, 
Let fortune arbitrate. 

NE. Thou seest my hand 
Feeling the hilt. 

UL, And me thou soon shalt see 


Doing the like, and dallying not. And yet 
I will not touch thee, but will go and tell 
The army that shall venge this on thy head. 


This dialogue adequately represents the Greek, and it would be 
difficult to amend the rendering of a fine speech of Philoctetes, 
when he first learns the trick of which Neoptolemus was designed 
to be the unwilling instrument, and apostrophizes the birds and 
beasts within range of the cave where he believes himself still 
destined to linger in pain and loneliness. 


But we must glance at the choral parts of the two plays. In the 
first ode of the Gidipus there is observable, besides general grace and 
fidelity of translation, a satisfactory definiteness as to one or two 
expressions which, in the utter absence of notes, more especially 
call for precision in rendering. Thus, in vy. 184, derdy rapa Sdu0v 
is rendered, as a parallel passage from schylus, cited by Erfurdt, 
shows it should be, “ ieee the altar-strand”; and in the next 
strophe, rédee yap ei re acy, Tovr’ 198-9, a 
sentence of some seeming ambiguity, is sufliciently represented by 
the gist of Elmsley’s interpretation—namely, “ Day ruins what 
night spares.” In the second chorus some slight sacrifice of 
picturesqueness is noticeable in the rendering :— 


pideog pedéw modi 
With none to share his moan ; 


which omits all mention of zodi. Here Mr. Plumptre gathers up all 
in his version :—“ In loneliness with dreary tread.” But 
in the rest, and in the sublime hymn beginning ¢/ nor Evvein gépov7e, 
Mr. Campbell is fully equal to the occasion. Perhaps, however, 
it may be more convenient to quote, as a specimen of his metrical 
translation, a bit of a chorus in the Philoctctes, which depicts the 
sufferer’s wretchedness in his exile at Lemnos, and contrasts it 
with the happier lot which is in store for him if Neoptolemus fulfils 
his promise to convey him home. After describing how he sus- 
tained life by the captures of his bow, the chorus adds :— 

Poor soul that never once in ten years’ space 

Brighten’d his face 

With the fruit of the vine, 

But ever seeking to some standing pool, 

Not clear nor cool, 

Drank it for wine. 

But now consorted with the hero’s child 

He winneth greatness, and a joyful change 

From that low state ; over the water wild 

Borne by the friendly bark beneath the range 

Of £ta, where Spercheius fills 

Calm basins between lovely hills, 

Haunted of Melian nymphs, till he espies 

The roof-tree of his father’s hall, 

And high o’er all 
Towers that majestic form, whose home is in the skies, 


This is prettily turned, and for the most part faithfully also. It 
may seem hypercritical to demur to the line we have italicized as 
having less warranty in the Greek words crarév cic tdwp (716) 
than convenience as regards rhyme. But, to say the truth, it is 
just on this point that we think Mr. Campbell's translation sus- 
— of improvement—namely, that he is too fond of importing 
2 foreign idea into his rendering of the Greek, and a trifle lax in 
his regard for the letter of his original. This, we know, is a matter 
on which critics differ; but it surely cannot be wrong to con- 
tend for a reproduction of the images, if not the zpstssima verba, 
ofa master. For our own part we should be loth to render apy7v 
Boaxsiay idxidoc “a little door of hope,” though we are aware 
that to object to such a slight departure from exactness seems to 
savour of purism. But what can be the object of translating 
such a line as 


Wg ein rovd’ arorrog dorewe 
So to live as far 
As might be from the very thought of Thebes ? 


Or who would discern that the English appended to the line we 
are about to quote from the Philoctetes (443-4) was meant for a 
reproduction of the Greek of Sophocles? Philoctetes, inquiring 
about Thersites, designates him as one 

Who ne’er made conscience to stint where all 

ho ne’er m me speech, where 


(Ea. T. 763). 


There may be excuse in a chorus, too, for such a Beating about the 
bush as translating 

apérarov sisavaBao’ 

amétopoy wpoucev sic dvayKar, 

ob modi xpnoimp 


(Gad. T. 876-9) 
To topmost height 
Soars madly, and then sinks to sudden night, 


*Midst foot-perplexing shocks 

Of adamantine rocks 

Prepared for stumbling mortals by dark fate ; 
but we can see no excuse for the license of alteration which in 
v. 945 of the same play renders Jocasta’s bidding to her attendant 

Quick, Chloe, run, and tell this to thy lord— 
an importation of names where no name is in the original, and 
where it is contrary to the usage of Greek tragedy, and sugges- 
tive rather of a comic or farcical element. 

We think we need hardly add that these remarks are made 

under a sense of deep obligation to Mr. Campbell for what we have 
already described as an able and excellent translation. 


SWEET, NOT LASTING.* 


L be going through exhibitions of modern pictures it has often 
struck us how much truer taste and how much greater skili 
are shown by the artists than by the writers of those novels which 
itis our unhappy fate to have to read in such numbers. The Dudley 
Gallery of this year is but poorly spoken of. Yet even there how 
brightly would the second and third-rate artists shine forth if 
their work was compared with that of the second and third-rate 
novelists! It is difficult of course to compare a picture with a 
book. Yet, as we were the other day looking at some of the sketches 
in this Gallery, we found ourselves regretting that most of the 
novelists had not either given themselves up to painting, or else, 
before they wrote, had made a study of the art of writing. We 
have no reason to suppose that there are more people born with a 
capacity for painting than with a capacity for writing. For the 
one art, however, a long and careful training is required, while for 
the other art there is no training at all. To be sure a young 
novelist has read no doubt hundreds of novels, most of them 
worthless. But this no more fits him for writing than long 
wanderings through galleries of poor paintings fit a man for 
painting. The woman who takes to writing has this advantage, so 
far as it is an advantage over the man, that she has from early years 
been a great letter-writer. She has acquired thereby a consider- 
able command over her pen, though not perhaps over her words. 
She has, as the phrase goes, learnt to express her ideas ; but then 
unfortunately too often she has no ideas to express. Now 
what is clearly required, so as to give the novelist the same 
advantages as the artist, is an Institute of Novel-Writing. 
There, under the guidance of professors, students would learn, 
not certainly to write an original work—for originality can- 
not be taught—but to make a composition which should not be 
in glaring violation of all principles of good taste. The canons oi 
chiaroscuro, for instance, have not as yet been laid down, so far as 
we know, in the novelist’s art; and for want of such canons the 
writers of the present day put in much too much shade. It would 
not be difficult, however, to fix a limit to the amount of shade that 
might be thrown into a story. At all events something woutd be 
done if an estimate were made of the number of pages there are to 
each crime in the works of a t variety of novelists. The 
number of jokes would have in * mapas to be ascertained, and 
it would be then seen how many jokes a great writer makes to 
give light and relief to each murder. Then, too, how much do 
our novel-writers need to know that they must only paint what 
they have themselves seen! The young artist does not begin by 
painting the marble halls in which every young lady a few years 
ago used to dream she was living. On the contrary, he is set to 

int what he has himself seen, and what he knows quite well. 
The novelist, on the contrary, neglects too often his village gossi 
as beneath his pen, and draws in the strongest colours dukes ro 
murderers. as if he had been hob-nob with them all his life. Novelists’ 
want of familiarity with the people they attempt to describe is 
shown not only by the monstrosity of the pictures they draw, but 
also by the trouble they are at in describing that which strikes 
their notice merely because it is unfamiliar. If we could imagine 
that a ploughman should suddenly gain the power of writing a 
novel, and if he should take as his subject the life of “ well-to- 
do” people in the country, he would, no doubt, in describing 
their everyday life, not forget to mention that they wash 
their hands and brushed their hair before dinner, and before 
they swallowed their soup unfolded their napkins. He would 
describe how his heroine, suffering from a violent cold, drew a clean 
handkerchief out of her pocket and blew her nose, and how his 
hero, when he first came down on a Sunday morning, was in his 
Sunday clothes, not waiting till after he his breakfast “ to 
clean himself up.” Absurd as a novel written in this fashion 
would seem to any one of the middle class, scareely less absurd is a 
novel in which lords and ladies are as plentiful indeed as arums in 
spring, but as unnatural as a dolphin in the woods or a wild boar 
among the waves. 


* Sweet, not Lasting. A Novel. Annie B. Lefurt. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 
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In this novel of Sweet, not Lasting, we have the Duke 
and Duchess of Tanthallon, the oe of Staffa, Lord 
Hilton, Lord and Lady hmore and their children, Lord 
Camelford, Lady Ermegilda Hildebrand, familiarly called Erma, 
and Lady Gwendaline Hildebrand, no less familiarly called 
Gwenny. The author does her best to make us quite at our ease with 
such great people, yet we cannot but feel that we should find our- 
selves much more among living people if we were invited to dine 
on some Sunday afternoon in Madame Tussaud’s wax-work show. 
We read of “ the dressing-bell and the period sacred te the cares of 
toilette,” of “the cares attendant” on a gentleman “on placing 
himself and his convoy at table,” how “there comes a sudden 
hush, and Lady Darraghmore rises, and the ladies file from the 
room,” and “the ordeal of dining is over.” We read how 
“Lady Darraghmore and Mrs. Percival settled down into their 
respective easy-chairs,” and we are glad to find from this use of the 
word “ respective ” that in high rank, even in Ireland, two people 
do not sit on one easy-chair like two Templars on one horse. We 
read that “coffee over, the piano was opened, the group in tbe 
centre of the room resolved itself into couples, and every one put 
on an air of expectancy.” We read that when Lord Hilton in the 
course of the evening said he had come in search of the ladies, 
6 You did not go far,’ laughed Lady Gwendaline. ‘ Did you expect 
to find us among the ferns? Oh!’ (holding up one playful fin- 

, and looking radiantly beautiful as she spoke). ‘ You have both 
oa smoking.’” We read that there were lunch bells and dressing 
bells, “which always rang punctually at half-past six o'clock.” 
In fact, we are allowed to see a great deal of the inside of high 
life, but all the while we seem to see but the reflection of some 
reflection. We should doubt whether the author has for her copy 

me even to those who have drawn the great from life. She has 

n, we fear, but the copier of some copier. But our readers shall 
judge for themselves :— 

When the Autumn beauty was at its fulness, and arrayed in its richest 
robes of scarlet and gold, going forth to meet its death like the ill-fated 
daughter of Judah ; when all these events of which we have written had 
taken place, Lady Ermegilda Hildebrand came back to Darraghmore. 

She travelled back from Kingstown, where the Duke of Tanthallon’s 

acht had restored her to Irish earth again, after the cruise to Norway. 
Travelling back with much state and circumstance, with many wrappings 
of rich furs ; with heavy jewel-boxes and dressing-cases; a French maid, 
and all the other imposing accessories which befitted the first-born of her 
ancient line. 

We do not so much object to a writer calling a dressing-case 
and a French maid “ imposing accessories.” We are by this time 
used to big words, and know the Latin word for three-farthings as 
well as any man. In big and foolish words there lies no great 
offence. We do dislike, however, this vulgar and minute descrip- 
tion of matters which are in themselves utterly petty, and which 
in real life would be scarcely noticed, certainly not described, by 
any person of a cultivated mind. Imposing as were the accessories 
of this Lady Ermegilda, no less imposing was she herself. “‘ When 
she walked her gliding motion reminded you of that of a swan ”— 
not, we suppose, of a swan walking, as is almost implied. She was 
aware of her beauty, and used it and her “imposing accessories ” 
only too well. “It may be said of her,” we read, “as of him of 
Macedon, that her thirst for ae vena only increased with the 
number of kingdoms which owned her victorious sway.” The talk 
of this Lady Ermegilda Hildebrand was as big as her name. “I 
want to see real love,” she cried out; “ I want passionate love ; I 
crave something stronger than warmed ice-water to drink.” This 
speech of hers was too much for her sister, the Lady Gwendaline, 
who 

said in a low, soft voice, “ You and I differ much in our ideas of love, I am 
afraid. Let us not desecrate love by likening it to that sort of thing!” 
And queenly Erma herself could not have emulated the depth of scorn re- 
por in that one sentence, spoken in that low, soft tone. 

“ Dear Gwenny,” said the latter, surprised, “ you are too romantic in 
your ideas! Far too idealistic!” 

This wicked Lady Ermegilda, or Ermegilda Regina, as she is 
called, in her disgust of warmed ice-water, wantonly set to work 
to rob the heroine of her lover. He was one Dr. Halket, or Bertie 
Halket, as he is generally called. It is curious, by the way, how 
fond ladies are who take to writing novels, not only of calling but 
also of introducing all the young men of the story by their 
abbreviated names. Thus we have, besides Bertie Halket, also 
Gus Bennett and Fred Brady. Doubtless we should have had a 
few more, only, as the rest of the characters are mostly lords, their 
Christian names are not used. This Bertie Halket had the reputa- 
tion of being “a very dangerous detrimental,” whatever that 
may be, and so Ermegilda Regina, with the thirst of “him of 
Macedon,” looked upon him as a worthy conquest. She, “ this 
glorious woman,” as she is described, “ with her regal brow, her 
queenly dignity and grace” (why not her queenly brow and her 

dignity and grace?) “her rich silken robes and glittering 
jewels, her graceful attitudes and swan-like motion,” met this “very 
dangerous detrimental,” much as Alexander met Darius, and the 
campaign thus opened :— 

“ We only said how much nicer the world would be if there were no men 
it.” 
ma And you thought it, did you not ?” asked Dr. Halket from his corner. 

“ Of course we did,” said Nellie. 

“So I should have supposed,” again observed Dr. Halket. 

“1 applaud your spirit, Nellie ;” and Lady Erma as she spoke, flashed a 
ce of defiance into the corner. “Tea and scandal may be nice—it 
nds very much on people’s tastes; but tea without scandal is nicer 

Yes, I quite applaud your spirit, Nellie, and your sentiments too.” 

“So I should have imagi you would, Lady ” replied the 


imperturbable Doctor from his dark corner. He was not to be provoked 
into an argument just then. 

Lady Erma’s vanity was piqued, but she reflected that hard-won victories 

were often the most decisive, and she turned to Mr. Brady, resolved that 
Doctor Halket should feel what it was to be left out in the cold for the rest 
of the evening. 
She gains the day, it is true, but at one time she felt so exhausted 
that seeing “a dainty ” (everything is dainty in the modern novel) 
“little equipage of rare china and bright silver, she said, putting 
two white jewelled hands up to her temples, ‘ My brain is over- 
worked. A cup of that ph, tas beverage is the only thing to 
restore the wasted fabric.’” Finely as tea sounds when called “ an 
ambrosial beverage,” it scarcely equals the supper which follows 
under the name of “a grand symposium over the grilled débris of 
the turkey which had graced the dinner-table.” It is not only 
by her calling tea ambrosial and turkey-bones a symposium 
that the author displays her classical reading. She has read 
the mythology, even if she somewhat confounds the persons. 
“ Poor Ariadne,” she tells us, “ must have often prophesied the 
departure of Paris, long before she awoke and saw his white 
sail vanishing in the distance.” The wicked Ermegilda Regina 
robs the heroine of her lover, fools him to her heart’s content, 
and then marries the Marquis of Stafla. The heroine goes back 
broken-hearted to France to the convent where she had been edu- 
cated, and Bertie Halket does not turn up again till the winter 
of 1870, when in Orleans, “ under the very statue of Joan of Are ° 
Frenchwomen sit smiling, selling fruits and vegetables” (not 
ambrosial beverages or a symposium, let us be thankful) “ to the 
invaders.” He is called in to see an English nurse who is dying, 
and of course finds it is the heroine. A French Sister of Charity, 
with a disregard of the rules of gender which under the cireum- 
stances may be looked upon as a touching trait, prays over her, 
“‘Faites luire sur elle votre éternel lumiére,” and then with this 
false concord in her ears she dies. Bertie Halket after this prospers 
so well that, though it is no such very distant time since the war 
of 1870, he is described as “a famous English surgeon in Paris; 
a man now high up in his profession.” Silly as this story is, 
it is nevertheless very harmless. The author does indeed bring in 
young men who talk of taking “B. and 8.” when they mean 
brandy and soda-water; but her “fast” young men are innocent 
enough. We should be glad to know, however, what she means 
when she says that Gus Bennett “ had graduated into a full-blown 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


N the course of five years’ experience in the Territories and in 
the Pacific States Mr. Beadle appears to have filled a variety 

of functions, to have gone through many rude adventures, and to 
have acquired a knowledge of what he calls the “ Undeveloped West” * 
which may be useful to many of his readers, and can hardly fail 
to be interesting to all. He has not, like so many recent authors, 
confined himself to the beaten track created by the Pacitic 
Railway, or to that which, before the railway was undertaken, 
was marked out by the stages and waggon caravans which im- 
rfectly fulfilled the office of conveying passengers and goods 
tween the Eastern States and the distant community which, 
long before the intermediate region was seriously invaded, had 
peopled California, or the rude mining settlements which were 
growing up here and there on the Eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. He has traversed the Indian country, and has a good 
deal to say about the character and prospects of the “Nations” 
there settled, much of which will be new to the English public. 
He has lived in New Mexico, and made himself acquainted with 
the peculiar laws and manners of its inhabitants of Spanish blood— 
laws which in many cases seem to show a stronger element 
of ancient Mexican than of medieval Spanish civilization. 
He dwelt for some time in Utah as editor of a “ Gentile” news- 
paper, and has formed an opinion of the Saints and their leaders 
which, if not easily reconcilable with established facts, has at least 
the merit of independence, and differs widely from that commonly 
formed by visitors to Salt Lake City. He draws distinctions 
between different portions of the vast interior region between the 
Mississippi and the mountains which have not been sufficiently 
marked by many of his predecessors ; and, boasting that he has no 
interest in puffing any railroad scheme or promoting the sale of 
railway lands, he points out a variety of considerations which greatly 
affect the value of the land grants obtained from Congress for the 
purpose of raising capital to make the lines. His remarks deserve the 
careful attention, whether of intending emigrants, or of those who 
are or may be interested in the fortunes of the railways them- 
selves, In the first place, the land rises in a steady slope from the 
valley of the two great rivers to the base of that vast mountain- 
chain which forms the watershed, and divides the narrow but very 
fertile belt along the Pacific coast from the remainder of the con- 
tinent. The first part of this slope is all that has been represented ; 
rich, and well-watered land, capable of supporting as large a 
population to the square mile as any agricultural country 
in the world; enjoying a pleasant and healthful climate, 


* The Undeveloped West; or, Five Years in the Territories. Being a 
Complete History of that Vast Region between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, its Resources, Climate, Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, &c. &e. 
With Two hundred and forty Illustrations. By J. H. Beadle, Western 
Correspondent of the “Cincinnati Commercial,’ and Author of “ Life in 
Utah,” &c. &c. National Publishing Company: Philadelphia. London: 
Triibner & Co. 
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and containing abundant room for a much larger number of 
emigrants than are likely to settle there in the course of 
the next cen This belt varies in breadth, but extends 
for some hun and fifty or two hundred miles from the 
rivers. Its border is marked by the gradual disap nce 
of trees and ordinary grasses, till a region is reached where the 
buffalo grass and other coarse but eatable herbage affords excellent 
ture, but shows the soil to be fit only for grazing purposes. 
en comes the great alkali desert, with its peculiar vegetation, which 
can feed nothing; which, according to an American phrase, a 
jack-rabbit could not cross without carrying a havresac. Then 
there is a vast territory whose elevation renders it most unpromis- 
ing for cultivation—a great table-land whose lowest point may be 
en at 4,000 feet above the sea-level. Here the frosts often con- 
tinue through the whole year; the’air is as remarkable for dryness 
as for cold clear purity, and the want of water often concurs with 
the low temperature to deprive the soil of vegetation. But it is 
here that the country presents other and not less powerful attrac- 
tions to the adventurer in search of fortune or of bread. This is 
the mining region, with its incalculable mineral wealth, its peculiar 
geological conformation, its rapidly developing industry, and its 
mushroom cities, suddenly springing up and often suddenly de- 
serted, on sites ranging from Rees to 9,000 feet in altitude. This 
country has generally a surface as unpromising to the cultivator as 
its hidden wealth is valuable to the prospector and the miner, 
Of course, in the midst of the least favourable of these regions 
there are extensive tracts which bear a different character; oases 
in the desert, containing tens or hundreds of square miles, whose 
peculiar situation exempts them from the curse of barrenness which 
prevails around them, and creates those splendid “parks” which 
promise in a few years to be turned into huge grazing farms, and 
even districts where the farmer can raise corn and vegetables. And 
the Pacific belt presents a most striking contrast to the country on 
the other side of the mountains. California is, like all countries 
near the Equator, liable to suffer from drought, and in many parts 
the farmer can only prosper by means of careful, extensive, and 
systematic irrigation. ut her soil and her climate seem to 
conspire to render her the very paradise of the English race. 
They can live there in perfect health; they enjoy the most splendid 
scenery and the most delicious air; they can raise nearly every 
important staple of cultivation that the temperate zone can pro- 
duce—wheat and maize, silk and wine, almonds and oranges, 
apples and peaches—the fruits and cereals of England side by 
side with those of Italy, of Michigan, and of Carolina. The 
ificent fields of wheat, covering two or four thousand acres ; 
the plantations of almond-trees, twenty acres whereof, after five 
or six years’ tending, become a handsome and permanent fortune ; 
the vineyards, which need nothing but skill and a sufficiency of 
labour to rival those of Champagne or the Rheingau; the seri- 
culture, which ere long may seriously compete with that of 
China, have been amply described by authors whose works have 
been previously noticed in these columns, and we do not propose 
to follow Mr. Beadle over familiar ground. The most original 
part of his work is probably that which describes the settle- 
ment of the Indian territory. Its occupants are not those savage 
warriors whose exploits from time to time spread terror through 
half a Western State, and force the Federal Government to incur 
the expense and employ all the parade of war to put down a few 
scores of depredators far less formidable than a small Highland 
clan of the seventeenth century. They are distributed into a few 
important nations, numbering less than one hundred thousand in 
all, and living in tolerable quiet under what has at least the 
semblance of government. e Cherokees, for example, have a 
Legislature and an Executive whose work seems to be done with 
less of show and noise indeed, but not less effectively, and cer- 
tainly not less honestly, than that of their prototypes at Wash- 
— The Pueblo or Village Indians of New Mexico seem to 
belong to a different race—probably to some one of those which 
successively occupied Mexico—and retain the relics of a simple 
civilization. There seems to be no reason why, if protected against 
the greed of the white settler and the treachery of Federal officials, 
these tribes should not settle down as peaceable cultivators of the 
soil, and be gradually absorbed into the mass of a heterogeneous 
population ; and Mr. Beadle points out very clearly the absurdity 
of intrusion on their lands while Kansas, for example, remains not 
half-peopled, and the folly, as well as the iniquity, of the bad faith 
which has hitherto been observed towards them. They are not, like 
the Maoris, strong enough to fancy themselves capable of maintaining 
a struggle with the white man; they are not, like the Australian 
aborigines, hopelessly degraded in the scale of humanity ; and their 
preservation does not seem by any means a feat beyond the politi- 
cal skill of American statesmen, if once loyally undertaken and 
consistently carried out. 

Mr. Phillips’s Explorer's, Miner's, and Metallurgist's Companion * 
is a very elaborate work on every part of the miner’s business as 
practised in America. He describes the geological formations in 
which the various metals are chiefly to be sought; the special as 
‘well as the general indications of their probable presence in any 

of those formations; the older and ruder and the newer and 
more elaborate modes and machinery of mining and extraction; 
pumping, stamping, crushing machines, modes of roasting ore, 
and, in short, every process which the miner may kave to use, as 

* The Explorer’s, Miner’s, and Metallurgist’s Companion. Comprising a 

ining, Engineering, an e 
Second Edition. To be of all Booksellers. "1873, 


well as every circumstance which it behoves the explorer in search 
of mines to bear in mind. Parts of the work, especially the 
two or three earliest chapters, may have some general interest as 
illustrative of the rude science and ruder practice of American 
eng but in general its technical character renders it of 

ttle value save as a manual for those who intend to pursue the 
craft with which it deals, 

The Skylight and the Dark Room* is the title given by Mr. 
Anderson to a somewhat rambling treatise on photography and on 
_— and chemistry so far as they are connected with photography. 

e do not attempt to pronounce on the technical value of that 
portion of the work which actually deals with the practice and 
principles of the art; but the preface is ridiculously flippant and 
silly, and the elementary instruction proffered in chemistry and 
— is not of a kind to — a clear notion of the first princi- 
ples of either science to the student who requires such teaching. 

Messrs. Scribner, Welford, and Co. of New York have reprinted 
for American circulation the Report of the Committee of Explora- 
tion in Palestine, entitled Our Work in Palestine +, with which 
the majority of our readers must be already familiar. The Ameri- 
can edition is cheap and convenient, but the illustrations appear to 
have suffered from use, or from copying, and certainly appear 
inferior in execution to those we have already seen. 

Dr. Beard’s Treatise on Legal Responsibility | in Old Age, read 
before the Medico-Legal Society of New York, though most un- 
fortunately printed in bad type and got up in the meanest and 
most unattractive fashion, 1s a work deserving the attention of 
competent judges, and likely to excite the curiosity even of the 
unlearned public. The author maintains, despite the supposed ex- 
perience of mankind to the contrary, that the mental powers of 
man keep pace with the physical in decline as well as in growth ; 
that the decline begins at forty, and after fifty is marked and 
decided, if not rapid; that moral power also wears out; and that 
the offences of which men who have borne an irreproachable 
character for whole decades, perhaps for a whole life, are occa- 
sionally guilty in old age, are to . ascribed to causes as little 
within their control as are the impulses of the insane. We 
have heard a man of large experience, and a close moral observer, 
say that men often “take a turn for the worse,” as regards their 
moral character, after tive-and-forty, but, as regards intellect at 
least, and especially as regards judgment, the general opinion of 
mankind in all ages seems to testify to an experience contrary 
to Dr. Beard’s theory. Men in the prime of life would hardly 
have yielded the reputation of wisdom, and the right of civil 
if not of military rule, to their seniors, from the time of 
Homer until now, were there no foundation for the belief which 
connects wisdom with grey hairs. The very fact of the double 
sense of the words yépoyrec, senators, senior, seigneur, &c., bears 
strong evidence on this point. However, Dr. Beard argues his 
case skilfully, and 1t is not our business in this place to discuss 
his theory. We can only recommend it to the curiosity of the 
public and to the study of those scientific men who are best 
qualified to deal with so startling a heresy. 

Mr. Samuel R. Wells, an American phrenologist, has published 
an elaborate work entitled Mew Phystoynomy§, in which he 
professes to discern the minutest traits of character no longer by 
the bumps on the head, but by the varying peculiarities of the face, 
the length and shape of the nose, breadth of nostril, proportion of 
upper and under jaw, prominence of teeth, &c. e cannot 
pretend to discuss the probability that particular moral qualities 
may thicken the dividing membrane of the nostrils, or cause the 
eyes to assume a longer or rounder shape; but we should have 
thought that, if the shape of the cranium were the cause, or at 
any rate the congenital sign, of character, it would be needless 
to seek in the flesh of the nose and lips what is recorded on the 
bones of the skull. We should further be inclined to doubt the 
propriety of connecting destructive qualities with a hooked nose 
on the ground that carnivorous birds have a hooked mandible. 
The mandible helps the bird to tear its prey; but men do not fight 
with their noses, so that the analogy appears altogether defective. 

We do not usually notice translations, especially when the 
originals are either well known or would find their proper place in 
another part of our columns. But we may briefly mention the 
appearance of a translation of a work which few Englishmen are 
ikely to read in the onginal—The Alchemy of Happiness ||, of 


* The Skylight and the Dark Room: a Complete Text-book on Portrait 
Photography. By Elbert Anderson. Philadelphia: Benerman & Wilson. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

t+ Our Work in Palestine. Being an Account of the different Expeditions 
sent out to the Holy Land by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, since the Establishment of the Fund in 1865. Issued by the Com- 
= New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. London: Triibner 

Jo. 1873. 

t Legal Responsibility in Old S 3 based on Researches into the Relation 
of Age to Work. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. Read before the 

edico-Legal Society of the City of New York, March 1873. Republished 
with Notes and Additions from Transactions of the Society, by T. S. 
Clacher, New York. New York: Russell’s American Steam Printing House, 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character as manifested through 
External Forms, ially in Fine 
Divine.” By Samuel R. Wells, Editor of “The Phrenological Journal and 
Life Hlustrated.” With more than One Thousand Illustrations. New York : 
Wells & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 


||. The Alchemy of Happiness. By Mohammed al Ghazzali, the Moham- 
medan Philosopher. Translated from the Turkish, by He A. Homes, 
Librarian, State Library. Albany, New York: J. Munsell. London . 
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Mohammed al Ghazzali, one of the chief of Moslem theologians 
and philosophers. The work is religious in its character, and 
sufficiently practical in spirit to be in great measure as intelli- 

ible to ee as to Oriental readers, when once the former 

ve understood the manner in which Al Ghazzali uses “ the 
heart” to signify the governing powers of the human being ; the 
controller, not the seat, of the passions; the reasoning organ; 
sometimes even the immortal soul. The translation is free from 
affected Orientalism, and seems to have been executed with pains 
and care, as a real labour of love. 

The Prostrate State * isa description, by a writer who repudiates 
all sympathy either with slavery or secession, of the present 

itical condition of South Carolina. We cannot here follow him 
in detail through the long list of crimes that have disgraced the 
new rulers of what was once the proudest State of the Union, 
and, through them, the Federal Government which alone sup- 
ports them. Itis enough to say that the tyranny of the con- 
querors gave votes to a majority of utterly ignorant creatures, 
= emancipated from slavery and belonging to a race whose in- 

iority to even the lowest European races has been proved by the 
experience of ages, and set them to govern a minority of men of 
English blood, owning all the intelligence, all the property, all the 
traditions, all the education of the community. Northern adven- 
turers separated the negroes from their masters, and taught them 
to return a negro Legislature, which was to be the instrument of 
keeping the intruders in power. By that Legislature and its 
ers South Carolina has been systematically oppressed for eight 
. Ruined by the war and the demoralization of her labourers, 
taxes have been much more than doubled, ahd her debt 
enormously increased; and the chief part of the proceeds of 
loans and taxation has been appropriated by negro orators and 
Northern adventurers. The State is practically insolvent, her real 
people ruined and degraded by being the subjects of the most 
ignorant of their countrymen. Were they but left to themselves, 
as California was in the days of the Vigilance Committees, in one 
week they would have swept away the whole gang of peculators 
that calls itself the State Government, and restored a decent and 
honest Government. But Federal power imposed on them a 
negro Government, with all its consequences, and Federal power 
maintains that Government and its creatures. Those who speak 
with admiration of General Grant, and profess to believe in 
the honesty of Republican statesmen, should read this book, and 
in mind that for the state of things it describes General 
Grant and the party in Congress that supports him are directly 
responsible. 

Miss Grace Ellis has put together, out of Miss Aikin’s 
memoir and a few other materials already known to the public, 
what purports to be a new Life of Mrs. Barbauldt pre- 
fixed to an edition of her works. So far as we can see, it might 
have been enough to reprint the original memoir; for Miss Ellis 
has little of value to add to it. 

A Self-Made Woman ¢ is a novel with a purpose—that purpose 
being to teach women that hundreds of ae “ have pea ty 

t intellectual powers, which can earn them fame and free them 

m oppression.” Those who admire the doctrine may possibly 
accept the story; but the story will hardly win new votaries for 

octrine. 

Some more Last Poems of Alice and Phebe Carey §—feeble, 
washed-out imitations of Mrs. Hemans—may, we trust, prove to 
be really the last of this gushing source of easy, empty verse. The 
“ America” Cup || is a narrative of the International Yacht Races, 
 elrcgpe fine paper, with excellent illustrations, in particularly 

verse ; verse whose slovenliness, prosiness, and blunders would 


disgrace a schoolboy. 


* The Prostrate State: South Carolina under Negro Government. Ty 
James S. Pike, late Minister of the United States at the Hague. New 
York: Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 

t+ A Memoir of Mrs. Anna Laetitia Barbauld ; with many of her Letters. 
By Grace A. Ellis. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

A Selection from the Poems and Prose heey of Mrs. Anna Letitia 
Barbauld. By Grace A. Ellis. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1874. 

t A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyls Trials and Triumphs. By 
— May Buckingham. New York: S. R. Wells. London: Triibner 


§ The Last Poems of Alice and Phebe 
Ames. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
London: Sampson Low & Co.. 1874. 

|| The “ America” Cup. A Nautical Poem, descriptive of the five Inter- 
national Races for the possession of the Challenge Cup won by the yacht 
“ America,” in the year 1851. New York. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1874. 
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